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Letter from Georce Dempster E/g. of Dunnichen, 
to the Conpuctor, February 19th. 


Sir, 


"Txoucn extremely gratified by your obliging favour of the 
27th ult., I delayed acknowledging its receipt until I thould alfo 
have received No. XIII. which reached me only yefterday, and 
was worried on the fpot, ftump and rump, and proved a very 
agreeable morfel. I promife myfelf and my neighbours many a 
favoury bit from your kitchen; and fincerely hope that a found 
way of thinking upon fome of the moft important topics may be 
introduced, for the benefit of our empire, and the happinefs of 
its inhabitants. How much depends upon mankind thinking 
foundly and wifely on agricultural topics, which, in point of ex. 
tent, furpafs all others, and which may be faid to embrace the 
whole furface of the globe we inhabit! I would ftill be more 
lavifh in my commendation of your defign, were it not that [ 
fhould thereby indireétly make a panegyric on myfelf. For thefe 
laft forty years of my life, I have acted in the management of 
my little rural concerns on the principles you fo ftrenuoufly in- 
culcate. I found my few tenants, without leafes, fubjeét to the 
blackfmith of the barony; thirled to its mills; wedded to the 
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Letter from George Dempfler, E/q. May. 


wretched fyftem of outfield and in; bound to pay kain, and 

erform perfonal fervices; clothed in hodden, and lodged in 
mee You have enriched the Magazine with refults of your 
farming excurfions. Pray dire& one of them to the county I 
write Reni peep in upon Dunnichen: and if you find.one of 
the evils I have enumerated exifting ; if you can trace a queftion, 
at my inftance, in a court of law, with any tenant as to how he 
labours his farm ; or find one of them not fecured by a leafe of 
nineteen years at leaft and his life, the barony fhall be yours. 
You will find me engaged in a controverfy of the moft amicable 
kind with Lord Carrington, defending the freedom of Englith 
tenants from the foolifh reftri€tions with which their induftry is 
fhackled, prohibitions to break up meadow land, to fow flax, 
to plant tobacco, &c. &c. &c., all impofed by foolifh fears, or 
by ignorance, and confirmed by the felfith views of land ftew- 
ards who naturally with the dependence of farmers on their wil! 
and pleafure. God knows, Scotland is phyfically barren enough, 
fituated in a high latitude, compofed of ridges of high moun- 
tains ; yet, in my opinion, moral caufes contribute {till more to 
its fterility. I urge the zealous profecution of your labours, as 
a general change of fyftem and fentiment is only to be effected 
flowly: your maxims are deftined firft to revolt mankind, and, 
long after, to reform them. There never was a lefs fuccefsful 
apoftle than I have been. Ina miffton of forty years, I cannot 
boaft of one convert. I {till find the tenants of my neareft 
neighbours and my beft friends, cutting down the laird’s corn, 
while their own crops are imperioufly calling for their fickles. 
i am much pleafed with the rotations you fuggeft ; and as thofe 
topics are very favourite ones with me, they occupy no fmall 
portion of my leifure moments. 

The Highland Society being filent on the fubje& of the emi- 
gration of the Highlanders who are gone, going, and preparing 
to go in whole clans, can only be accounted for by thofe who 
are more intimately acquainted with the ftate of the Highlands 
than I pretend to be. One would think the fociety were difci- 
ples of Pinkerton, who fays, the beft thing we could do would 
be to get rid entirely of the whole Celtic tribe, and people their 
country with inhabitants from the low country. How little does 
he know the valour, the frugality, the induftry of thofe inefti- 
mable people! or of their attachment to their friends and coun- 
try! I would not give a little Highland child for ten of the 
higheft Highland mountains in all Lochaber. With proper en- 
couragement to its prefent inhabitants, the next century might 
fee the Highlands of Scotland cultivated to its fummits, like 
Wales or Switzerland, its vallies teeming with foldiers for our 
land army, its bays, lakes and friths with feamen for our gr 
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But this is a long chapter. A Roman orator fays, Arms muft give 
way tothe gown—A modern orator might fay, with more truth, 
Arms muft give way to the wool the gown is made of. 

At the height of four hundred feet above the level of the fea, 
and ten miles removed from it, I dare not venture on fpring 
wheat, but I’ have had one advantage from my elevation, my 
autumn wheat has been covered with fnow moft of the winter, 
through which its green fhoots peep very prettily. I have 
fometimes believed that this hardy grain is better calculated for 
our cold climate than is generally thought, if fown on well 
cleaned and dunged land, very early, perhaps by the end of Sep- 
tember, fo as to be in ear when we get our fhort fcorch of heat 
from 15. July to 15. Auguft, and to profit by it. I was pleafed 
with your recommending married farm-fervants. I don’t value 
mine a rufh till they marry the lafs they like. On my farm of 
120 acres, I can fhew fuch a crop of thriving human ftock as 
delights me. From five to feven years of age, they gather my 
potatoes at rd. 2d. and 3d. per day, and the fight of fuch.a joy- 
ous bufy field of induftrious happy creatures revives my old age. 
Our dairy fattens them like pigs ; our cupboard is their apothe- 
cary’s fhop ; and the old caften clothes of the family, by the in- 
duftry of their mothers, look like birthday fuits on them. Some 
of them attend the groom to water his horfes; fome the car- 
penter’s fhop, and all go to the parifh fchool in the winter time 
whenever they can crawl the length. 

Could your Magazine fuggeft a better ufe to make of our 
Highlanders than thipping them off for America; it would be 
a public fervice, and not foreign to the defign of it. 

Iam your, &c. 





NOTE. 


The Conduétor feels himfelf highly honoured by the above 
enlightened and liberal communication, and returns his moft 
fincere and atdent thanks to the worthy and benevolent author. 
In a long courfe of public fervice Mr Dempfter diftinguifhed 
himfelf in an eminent manner, by arduoufly fupporting every 
meafure which had the improvement of the country or the wel- 
fare of mankind for its object, and in repeated inftances contri- 
buted to the benefit of trade, manufactures and agriculture. 
Thofe, who are in the leaft acquainted with the hiftory of the 
latt forty years, need hardly be reminded of his philanthropical 
and unwearied exertions. hn fact, his name is to be found in 
almoft every Parliamentary report of any confequence; and 
though conneéted by principle with the Rockingham or old 
Whig party, he never for a moment allowed political principles 
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128 Letter from George Dempfer, E/q. May. 
to influence his judgement, when fubje&s connected with the 
improvement of the country were under difcuffion, but fupport- 
ed them according to their utility, no matter by whom they 
were brought forward. 

Now, when he has retired to private life, he continues to 
poflefs the fame animated defire of doing good to the commu- 
nity, as when he filled a public ftation. Long may the country 
have caufe to boaft that it poflefles fuch a citizen; and may he, 


in his advanced years, enjoy every comfort which makes life plea-- 


fant and agreeable. Senfible that the countenance and approba- 
tion of fuch a man will prove of the utmoft advantage to the 
caufe in which we are engaged, it will be our ftudy to retain his 
favour, and to profit by every hint coming from fuch a refpect- 
able quarter. ° 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Lhrafbing Machines. 


Sir, 


Tue thrafhing machine is confeffedly one of the greateft im- 
rovements that have been introduced in ourday. It not only lef- 
ion human labour, and that of a kind which is intolerably fe- 
vere, but gives a greater return to the farmer than was formerly 
gained by the operation of flails. On thefe accounts, I am glad 
to fee the fubject taken up in your Magazine, and truft that a de- 
{cription of its merits cannot fail to prove beneficial to the public 
in feveral refpeéts. 

Your correfpondent A. G. (Vol. 3. p. 428.), feems, however, 
rather imperfeétly acquainted with the hiftory of this ufeful im- 
lement ; and, if I am not miftaken, is alfo deficient in the know- 
oa of its powers, and the principles on which it is conftruéted, 
Give me leave, therefore, to make a few remarks on his letter, 
and to explain, in a brief way, the various attempts that have 
been made by different perfons, at different periods, to conftruct 
thrafhing machines. My opportunities of acquirmg information 
concerning thefe matters have been numerous ; but whether I have 
improved them aright, will beft appear from the fequel. I fhall, 
in the firft place, elucidate the hiftory of the machine; then in- 
veftigate what is faid by A. G. refpeéting his various attempts to 
improve it; laftly, demonftrate that thrafhing machines of a {mall 
fize are a real and pofitive lofs to every farmer who ufes them, 
and that the flail is preferable to thefe weak and comparatively 

powerlefs implements. : 
Before 
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Before entering upon the firft branch of the propofed plan, I 
muft remark, that your correfpondent almoft totally negleéts to 
mention the only machine capable of performing the arduous tafk 
of feparating corn from the itraw, while he dwells at great length 
upon the trifling and infignificant attempts of thofe, who, it would 
appear, had been trying to conftruét implements for thrafhing at 
an earlier period. He even avoids noticing the endeavours of 
many people to conftru& machines, which, though abortive, were 
in every point of view, more deferving of attention than thofe he 
has condefcended upon. The inutility of fuch as he has defcrib- 
ed, from the invention of Mr Evers to that of Mr Cotterel, be- 
ing apparent to the moft fuperficial inquirer, I fhall not offer to 
examine them, though a few words fhall afterwards be ufed re- 
{pe€ting the machine faid to be of Mr Cotterel’s invention. 

The earlieft attempt in Britain to conftrué a machine for thrafh- 
ing, was made by a Mr Menzies. ‘The principle of it, as is well 
known, was to work a number of flails by a water-wheel; and 
this was afterwards imitated by Mr Meikle, as may be feen in a 
letter defcribing the operations thereof, from fix refpe€table farm- 
ers, fubjoined to the ood volume of Wight’s State of Scotith 
Hutbandry, publifhed in 1778. A Mr Stirling of Perththire next 
devifed a machine upon the principles of the flax mill, which was 
ufed by himfelf for feveral years, and even imitated by others. 
But thofe which chiefly engaged the public notice, were two ma- 
chines conftructed in Miathambevland, in 1772 and 1773; the 
firft by a Mr Ilderton at Alnwick, and the other by a Mr Oxley 
at Flodden. Mr IIderton’s aéted on the principle of prefling or 
rubbing out the corn, which, it is faid, was in feveral inftances 
imperfeétly performed. Mr Oxley’s attempt approached neareft 
to fuccefs ; therefore, I fhall be more particular in detailing the 
feveral parts thereof, efpecially as it has been alleged by many 
people, that the machine now in general ufe was borrowed from 
it. This, however, is not true; for I am confident that Mr 
Meikle never faw nor heard any thing of it, till long after it was 
taken down. Indeed, a moment’s confideration will ferve to cone 
vince any perfon acquainted with mechanics, that the two ma- 
chines are altogether unconnected, both in principle and prac- 
tice, 

The machine ereéted by Mr Oxley for Sir John Delaval Bart, 
had two feeding rollers, and, inftead of a drum, had a double fet 
of arms connected at the ends by crofs bars. The fkutchers were 
formed of pieces of wood about 3 inches broad, 14 inch thick at 
one edge, by } inch at the other, and were connected with the 
crofs bars by leather ftraps. A circular breaft was fixed beneath the 
centre, about 3 inches diftant from the fkutchers, fo as to allow the 
corn to pafs betwixg them. The unthrafhed corn was laid on a 
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130 On Thrafoing Machines. May 


board at the level of the centre of the fkutchers, and drawn in 
by two fluted rollers. ‘The operations of the machine were very 
defé€tive ; and as little corn could be paffed at a time, the expence 
of thrafhing was greater than if executed by the common flail. 

The principles, upon which the machine was coni{tructed, were 
evid ntly erroneous. ‘The form of the fkutchers ufed, andl the 
way in which they were fixed, were fuch, that their feverberations 
would neceflarily weaken the force of the ftroke fo much, as to 
require an exertion of greater power. To give an extra power, 
however, was impracticable ; for if one half of the velocity of 
the machines now ufed had been given, the fkutchers would in- 
ftantly have broke to pieces, and occafioned the total deftruction 
of the implement, befides endangering the lives of thofe employ- 
ed in working it. 

From thefe things it may be deduced, that velocity formed no 
part of the principles of this machine, and that it could not have 
been fuccefsfully ufed without material alterations. But this is not 
all. The relative fituation of the feeding rollers and fkutchers 
was fuch, that the utility of the former was in a great meafure 
defeated. Their purpofe is to draw the corn gradually forward, 
and to hold it firm when the ftroke of the fkutcher is given; 
but the diftance betwixt them prevented the latter object from 
being accomplifhed. Another defe&, and a material one, was 
the want of a drum, which is abfolutely neceffary to prevent the 
corn from flying about the houfe, and the ftraw and chaff from 

dogg ig the machinery to which the fkutchers are fufpended. 

abandonment and deftruction of this machine, however, 
ait es its inefficacy better than the ftrongeft arguments, and the 
moft fatisfactory human teftimony. 

This machine was never made public; and I believe that Mr 
Oxle ey was very fhy in fhowing it to ftrangers. ‘The particulars, 
which I now give, were communicated by a a mill-wright at New- 
ca who ailifted in taking it down ; and, being ‘corroborated 


by information from others, may; I think, be fully depended up- 


“i aving detailed feveral of the unfuccefsful attempts to conftruct 


. machine capable of thrafhing, I come with pleafure to narrate the 
ircumftances which led to the conftruction of the machine now 
1 general ufe." Every former attempt haying failed, (and maa 
ot Tequire any proof, feeing that alt the old machines are laid ; 

ie), unqueftionably the merit of the invention appertains to t! ne 

lemma? whom I am fhortly to mention. 

The inte worthy Sir Francis Kinloch Bart. of Gilmerton, who; 

it is woh known, poffeffed a large ftock of mechanical know- 
> of his tours through “Northumberland, happened to 
e the machine ere&ted by Mr Ilderton, at his farm near Aln- 
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wick, and ordered a model thereof to be made for his ufe, upon 
which he afterwards formed a number of improvements. Several 
of the models, executed under Sir Francis’s infpeétion, are {till 
preferved; and one of them, tolerably perfect, I examined in the 
ware-room or depot of the Board of Agriculture at London. As 
Sir Francis had no opportunity of trying a large model which he 
caufed to be made, it was fent by him to Mr Andrew Meikle, ci- 
vil engineer at Houfton-mill near Haddington, in order that its 
effets might be afcertained by the water-wheel of Mr Meikle’s 
barley mill; but in making this trial, the model was torn to 
pieces; and the like fate befel a machine of full fize, ere&ted at 
the expence of Sir Francis, feveral years afterwards, upon the 
principles of the model fent to Mr Meikle. Whether Mr Meikle 
had previoufly fketched out a plan of a perfe& machine, or whe- 
ther the fight of Sir Francis’s model ftimulated his inventive ge- 
nius, are problematical circumftances ; indeed, they are immate- 
rial to the main point ; for if it can be fhown, that no machine 
had been erected prior to that of Mr Meikle’s, capable of execut- 
ing the work intended, or undergoing the neceffary velocity, then 
I prefume the merit of the invention mutt be given to him, even 
were I to allow, which after all is a difputable point, that his 
attention was excited by the attempts - others, which, at all 
hands, are now acknowledged to have been imperfect and incom 
lete. 

Mr Meikle, after trying Sir Francis Kinloch’s model, as al- 
ready faid, was induced to apply a principle entirely new, and 
which had not hitherto been ufed by any other. It is evident 
that the force required to thrafh perfectly, or even in any quanti- 
ty, muft be confiderable; for no machine is capable of doing the 
work in a perfeét manner, that does not move with a velocity ex- 
ceeding two thoufand feet of the circumference of the drum in 
a minute. ‘This occurred to Mr Meikle; and he could difcover 
no furer method of executing the work, than to beat out the corn 
from the ear by means of a itrong drum or cylinder, upon which 
jixed beaters fhould be placed. Experience fanétions the juttice 
of the principle adopted by him ; for every machine now in ufe 
has been copied from thofe he firft erected, though, no doubt, 
many variations upon the fize of the drum, and other matters to- 
tally diftin&t and unconne&ed with the original principle, have 
fince been adopted, both by himfelf and others, ‘The machine is: 
fo generally known, that it would be a work of fupererogation, 
were I to take up your time in defcribing it. I may only add, 
that one of the chief advantages of the machine is, chat it is ca- 
pable of being fafely wrought with greater velocity than I have 
mentioned ; and, without velocity, corn cannot be thrafhed in a 
perfect manner, 
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132 On Thrafoing Machines, May 

The firit machine ere&ted by Mr Meikle was on account of Mr 
Stein of Kilbeggie ; and, as a proof that fuch machines were then 
altogether unknown, it was ftipulated in the agreement, that Mr 
Stein fhould furnifh the wood, and that, if the machine did not 
an{wer the intended purpofe, no payment fhould be given to Mr 
Meikle for the work performed. Another was fhortly thereafter 
exected for Mr Selby at Middleton, Northumberland, which was 
immediately copied and imitated by feveral mill-wrights of that 
county; one of whom afterwards ‘had the fingular modefty to 
claim the invention, and, what was of more importance, at leaft 
to him, had the good Inck of getting many people to. credit the 
affertions which 5 offered. 

After the utility of the machine was completely afcestained, a 

atent was applied for and obtained by Mr Meikle, fecuring the 
Selita of the invention to him and his heirs for the period of 
fourteen years. It is a fingular circumftance, that, after obtainz 
ing this patent at a confiderable expence, it fhould not have been 
immediately a€ted upon, which would have been an eafy bufinefs 
at the outfet ; honed afterwards, when. attempts were made to 
carry the patent into execution, the immenfe number of inter- 
lopers to be combated rendered the tafk too Herculean to be ac- 
complifhed. Mr Meikle’s filence, in faét, enabled every man 
that imitated the machine to claim the invention as his own, and 
occafioned the public at large to believe that the patent was ob- 
tained under falfe pretences. It is not my bufinefs to unriddle 
the caufes of Mr Meikle’s inaétion, but I believe they are pretty 
generally known ; and though they do not exalt his charaéter as a 
man of bufinefs, yet they are not difcreditable to. him in any o- 
ther refpe&t. Indolence and inattention are defe&s which have 
clung to the greateft geniufes, and ferve to fhow us that the 
bounties of nature are more equally diftributed than is generally 
imagined. 

At a future period, viz. when ten years of the patent were ex- 
pired, fome of Mr Meikle’s friends ftood forward, and endea- 
voured to eftablith its validity ; but, after feveral fteps were taken 
to procure redrefs, it was found that the bufinefs was fo compli- 
cated and confufed, and the body of jnterlopers fo numerous, 
that the full period of the patent might have been wafted away 
before matters could have been finally adjufted. Guided, there- 
fore, by prudential motives, and laying the queftion of right en- 
tirely afide, it was judged expedient to withdraw the actions 
which had been entered, and relinquifh the benefits which the 

atent conferred. ‘Thus, the worthy inventor, partly owing to 
indolence at the outfet, has been deprived of the reward he juftly 


merited, though his cafe well deferves the application of national 
muynificence. 


Having 
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Having now ftated that the invention belongs to Mr Meikle, 
permit me to examine what is faid by your correfpondent refpeét- 
ing Mr Cotterel’s machine, and the erection of thrafhing machines 
in Sweden. Thefe are the only two paflages of his hiftorical 
ftatement that require to be noticed, the remainder being inap- 
plicable to the fubje& under confideration. 

Your correfpondent fays, § Mr George Cotterel, iron-founder, 
Leith Walk, invented one ce of caft- metal, except the 
frame. I am not certain (he adds), whether Mr Cotterel or Mr 
Meikle was the firft inventor of the principles of this machine ; 
but [ underftand that Mr Meikle claims the invention in this 
country.’ ‘This is the firft time, I believe, that ever Mr Meikle 
and Mr Cotterel were linked together in one paragraph. Indeed, 
it is wonderful that any perfon, pretending to illuftrate the que- 
ftion, could make a comparifon; for, in fact, the two machines 
have little more affinity to one another, chan: a brewer’s dray has 
to the King’s ftate-coach. 

In the firft place, Mr Cotterel’s machine had no drum ;—this, 
of itfelf, proves that it was radically different from Mr Meikle’s, 
In the fecond place, it could not bear velocity, as the fkutchers 
were not fixed ; which proves it was altogether ufelefs. Mr Cot- 
terel’s machine was, in fact, a mere toy, fit only for children to 
play with; and though fanétioned by the Board of Truftees at 
Edinburgh, who moft generoufly gave twenty pounds of the pub- 
lic money to the inventor, yet was reprobated from the firtt b 
every man in the leaft acquainted with the fubject. The erection 
of it brought difcredit, for many y years, upon thr afhing machines 
of all defcriptions ; for people, who were ignorant of mechanics, 
naturally enough concluded, when they faw the imperfecineis of 
this implement, that machines of every kind were equally defec- 
tive. I {peak with certainty, when I tay that the importation of 
Mr Cotterel’s machine into Norfolk, at an early period, prevented 
thrafhing machines from getting a footing in that opulent county, 
till one was ereéted, betwixt three and four years ago, in the 
neighbourhood of Lynn, upon the principles of Mr Meikle’s in- 
yention, which has changed the public opinion entirely. It was 
at the launching of this very machine, that the Duke of Bedford 
and Mr Coke attended, as mentioned in the account of that re- 
fpe€table Nobleman, prefented i in page 275. of laft Volume. In 
a word, Mr Cotterel’s machine is laid aide, becaufe it did not an- 
{wer the object intended; whereas, Mr Meikle’s has f{pread far 
and wide over the whole ifland, becaufe experience has proved 
the wifdom of the principle upon which it is conftru€ted. 

I never knew, before I read your correfpondent’s letter, that 
any perfon, direétly or indire€tly, gave the merit of inventing the 
thrathing machine now in ufe to Mr Cotterel. That Mr ‘Cot. 
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terel invented a machine, I do not difpute: But the queftion is, 
Whether the one he invented was comparable to the one con- 
ftruéted by Mr Meikle? To perfons acquainted with the bufi- 
nefs, this is the only true view of the matter. Hundreds of pzo- 
ple have attempted to conftruét machines ; but thefe attempts do 
in no fhape leffen the merit of the man who brought the inven- 
tion to perfection. 

I am convinced, however, that, with fuperficial inquirers, the 
attempts of others have contributed greatly to leflen the merit 
juftly earned by Mr Meikle. I have often heard fuch people 
exclaim——* Mr Meikle the inventor of the thrafhing machine ! 
No fuch thing. Others made machines before they occupied his 
thoughts.’ ‘This I may fafely concede, without leflening his me- 
rit; becaufe the inutility of every prior invention is now fatisfac- 
torily afcertained. 

With regard to the affertion, that thrafhing machines, on near- 
ly the fame principles with thofe erected by Mr Meikle, have 
been long ufed in Sweden, I am forry to declare that your cor- 
refpondent has, in this refpect, been grofsly misinformed. I 
think it was in 1790 that a thrafhing machine was ereéted in the 
neighbourhood of Gottenburgh, fully two years after one was 
put up for Mr Stein at Kilbeggie, as already mentioned. The 
circumftances which occafioned the ereétion at Gottenburgh were 
thefe. One Andrew Blackwood was taken from this country to 
Jay water-pipes at that place; and he, obferving the deficiency of 
Swedifh mechanics, wrote to a brother tradefman, named John 
Girvan, who had aflifted at Mr Stein’s machine, that it would be 
an object worth his while to vifit Sweden. This man accordingly 
went there, and actually erected, on Mr Meikle’s principles, the 
firft thrafhing machine ever feen in that country. 

Having now gone over what may be called the hiftorical part 
of the fubjeé&t, I fhall proceed to make a few remarks on the ats 
tempts made by A. G. to improve thrafhing machines. 

Under this head of the fubject, the communication of your 
correfpondent appears to be of little confequence, and conveys 
no fort of inftruction. His data are by no means fufficient 
to calculate the effect of any machine; as, for inftance, he 
fays, the firft machine, which he attempted to improve, had a 
wheel of 4o teeth, driving a pinion of 7. On the fame axis was 
another wheel of go teeth, driving a pinion of 7 on the axis of 
the fkutch. The diameter of the drum 1 foot q inches, and, of 
courfe, the circumference 4.2 feet. Then, AP {Ag WOOO 
the revolutions made by the drum for one of the wheel. Here is 
wanted the revolutions of the water wheel g. minute. Suppofe 
them great, viz. 10 p. minute— 
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Then the revolution of the drum 32.6 
Multiplied by — 10 
Gives the revolutions of the drum 326.0 p. minute 


This multiplied by the circumference 4-2 feet 





6520 
13040 


The velocity of the drum . min. 1369.20 


Again, with refpeét to the fecond machine which he ereCted— 
The dimenfions of the water-wheel, with its revolutions ». mi- 
nute, are given— 


A wheel of 96 drives a pinion of 9, on the axle of a drum 
3 feet diameter. 


Here, 9 = 10.6 revolutions of drum for 1 of wheel. Suppofe 


the water-wheel makes 10 revolutions ». minute, this gives 106.0 
for the revolutions of drum . minute, which, multiplied by the 
circumference of the drum 9.424, makes 998.9, the velocity of the 
drum p~. mipute. Hence it appears, that fuppofing the water- 
wheels made 10 revalutions g. minute, then the velocity of the 
drum in the firft machine was 1369.2 p. minute, and its velocity 
in the fecond was 998.9. 

From the above it does not excite furprife, that the drum of 
3 feet diameter did not thrafh fo much as the one of 16 inches, 
feeing that the neceflary velocity was altogether wanting. 

I do not pretend to fay, whether thefe machines thrafhed clean 
or not. I fufpeét they would not; for I never faw one, the 
circumference of the drum of which did not move with a velo- 
city exceeding 2000 feet p. minute, that did its work as it ought 
to be done, Thofe which I have found moit complete, have the 
velocity of the drum from 2400 to 2700 feet p. minute. 

I muft delay the remainder of my remarks to an after occafion, 
as I do not with to engrofs too much of your Magazine, or 
prevent you from giving the cuftomary variety of fare to your 
numerous readers. Different people have different taftes ; and it 
is certainly right to gratify them as far as circumitances will per- 
git. Jam yours, &e. 

ARATOR, 


7g 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Method of Tanning Leather in Lewis, and other Ifiands of the 
Hebrides. 
Sir, 

A.THoucGH the fubje& of the following communication be 
not immediately connected with agriculture, yet I flatter myfelf 
it has a remote connexion, and that its utility is fuch as to de- 
ferve being made paew, known, through the medium of your 
extenfively circulated work. 

I had no idea of troubling you, or your numerous readers, with 
the information I had collected on this point, becaufe I fuppofed 
it to be generally known ; and prefumed that if the practice of 
the Hebridians were advantageous, it would have been, long 
ago, univerfally adopted. In their fituation, I confidered their 
mode of tanning leather, rather as the effe€t of neceflity, which 
has no choice ; than as refulting from a deliberate preference to 
other modes, which they had equally in their power to adopt. 

But having learned from the tranfaGlions of the Dublin So- 
ciety, that Thomas Rankin of Ballaghey had fucceeded in tan- 
ning leather by means of heath, I am induced to think, that the 
Hebridian practice is not fo generally known as I at firft fup- 

fed, and that it is of greater importance than I was aware. 
S faét the Hebridians have been in the habit of tanning leather 
with heath, and other plants, which they gather in mofies, from 
time immemorial. 

It may be neceflary to explain to fome of your readers, the 
caufes which have led to the adoption of this and fimilar prac- 
tices. 

In the remote Highlands and Iflands of Scotland, you do not 
find fociety fubdivided into farmers, tradefmen, and labourers, 
as in other places. Every man, and woman too, is accuftomed 
to do every thing. The women {pin and weave the cloth; dye, 
and wauk or thicken it with their feet upon an old door; and 
the men tan the leather, and make all the thoes that are ufed by 
the family. I have often been furprifed at the addrefs they difplay, 
in effe€ting their purpofes with very imperfect inftruments. 

Among the remote mountains of the main land, the people 
ufe the bark of birch, of aller, of willow, or of oak, for tanning 
their leather; juft as is praétifed in other places. But in the 
Iflands, where there is very little wood, neceflity has impelled 
the people to have recourfe to other means of effeQling this 
object. 

Tt was in the parifh of Uig, in Lewis, Auguft 1800, that I 
firft learned they tanned leather in the way alluded to. ‘This is, 
perhaps, the part leaft frequented by ftrangers, of any _— 
rytifh 
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Britifh dominions ; yet the people are generally more cleanly 
in their perfons, are taller, and more elegantly formed, than 
occurs in feveral other diftri€ts more frequently reforted to. 
They have alfo a natural politenefs, and difpofition to oblige, in 
which there is no mixture of affe€tation. 

I afterwards learned that this mode of tanning leather is gene- 
rally praétifed, not only in Lewis, but in moft of the Hebri- 
dian iflands. 

Their mode of proceeding, as far as I could colle& it, is as 
follows : 

They firft apply to the fkins a quantity of lime, diluted with 
water; the lime is commonly procured from burnt fea-fhells. 
I fuppofe the intention of this may be, to make the fkins part 
with the hair, the epidermis, and fat they may contain. 

After the lime has operated its intended effe€t, the fkins are 
fcraped as clean as poflible, wafhed, and immerfed fome time in 
a running ftream. I fuppofe the effeét of this may be, to 
extract the gluten, or foluble mucilage, from the kins. 

Laftly, the tan-juice is applied which is procured from the 
green tops of heath (heather) or from tormentil and other aftrin- 
gent plants which grow in mofles. 

Thefe plants they colleé&, and having chopped or bruifed 
them, they boil them a long time in a pot, adding, when necef- 
fary, new materials until a fufficiently concentrated juice be ob- 
tained. When one potful is prepared it is fet afide, and ano- 
ther filled as before, until the quantity neceflary for the fkins 
on hand be procured. 

It may be proper to obferve that they prefer tormentil, where 
a fufficient quantity can be procured, to every other plant. 
When this is not the cafe, they mix the tormentil, or fome 
other aftringent mofs-plants, the names of which I could not 
learn, with the heath. In other fituations, where fuch mofs- 
plants are not to be found, or are not known, they extraét the 
tan-juice from heath alone. 

he tan-juice, thus obtained, is fometimes applied by rub- 
bing it upon the tkin, previoufly ftretched upon a door, or other 
board. But the moft common practice is, to immerfe the tkins 
in the juice in a veffel of fufficient capacity to allow them to 
lye loofe, and to be eafily turned. Frequently a hole dug in a 
mofs is ufed as a tanpit; and they think that the water, which 
oozes from the mofs, contributes fome aid to produce the effect. 
They generally prefer mofs-water for mae their tanning 
lee; and in all cafes the lee is allowed to cool before it is ap- 
plied to the thins. 

I heard of others who were not at the pains to boil their 
plants; but, having collected a fufficient quantity of heath, or 
other aftringeyt vegetables ipto a mofs hole, or other convenient 
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place, they allowed the cold water to extract the tanning prin- 
ciple, and then immerfed the kins. 

I could not learn that it made any difference, whether the 
vegetables were ufed in a green ftate, or were dried previous to 
their being ufed. But 1 underftood it was neceffary to avoid 
foaking them in water after they were gathered, as this would 
carry off part of their tanning principle. 

After the tkins have imbibed a fufficient portion of the tan, 
they are ftretched upon fticks, and expofed to the air. When 
dried, thofe intended for upper-leathers are rubbed upon a door, 
to increafe their flexibility. 

Chemifts have afcertained, that the gallic acid, though -natu- 
rally connected with tan, may be feparated from it, and is alto- 
gether a different fubitance; but they have not afcertained 
what tan is, nor the mode in which it operates. In all the cafes 
that fell under my notice, it appeared that the tan never pro- 
duced its effe&t, in hardening or corrugating the leather, and 
rendering it impervious to water, until after the fkins were dried, 
and expofed fome time to the air, juft as the ink is never good 
until after it has been frequently fhaken and expofed to the air. 

The tan leaves the fkins of a brown colour, and the black dye 
is never applied until after the leather is made into fhoes. The 
black dye is communicated by anointing the fhoes with a folu- 
tion of fulphate of iron; and fometimes, where this cannot be 
got, they have recourfe toa ferruginous fpring. The iron ftrikes 
a black colour with the tan previoufly exifting in the leather, 
and, at the fame time, renders it more impervious to water. 

The fkins of horfes and black cattle, who have either died, 
or fallen from rocks, together with thofe af a few beafls flaugh- 
tered for their own ufe, are chiefly prepared in this way, and 
are generally fufficient for the internal confumption of the peo- 
ple. The thicker fkins are ufed for foles, and the thinner, and 
more flexible, for upper leathers. In places reforted to by thip- 
ping, they commonly ufe {pun hemp and rofin for ftitching their 
fhoes. In other places, they ufe a fine thong of tanned horfe 
leather for this purpofe; and it is furprifing how tight and neat 
fome can make fhoes by this laft mode of ftitching. 

I have had fhoes (provincially called broghar, or brogues) tan- 
ned and made in the way here defcribed, which were much 
eafier for the feet, afforded a firmer ftep upon craggy moun- 
tains, and lafted longer, by double the time, in traverfing moors, 
and other rough ground, than I ever experienced in the beft 
London leather of equal thicknefs. 

I fhould have obferved, that extraCting the tan by boiling, is 
always reckoned the moft ceconomicat practice, as it extracts 
a much greater proportion of the ftuff from the fame mate- 
tials, and enables them to make the liquor of a certain known 
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ftrength. Now, left any part of the effect may depend upon 
the material of which the boiler is compofed, it may be proper 
to mention, that in Lewis, and, as I was told, in other iflands 
where this mode of tanning is practifed, the only boilers, and. 
veffels for holding liquids of every kind, in common ufe, are 
compofed of wrought clay, firft flowly dried, and afterwards 
baked. Thefe the people make for their own ufe, of furprifing 
neatnefs and durability, confidering that they have no other tools 
to work with but their hands. 

From the great, and ftill increafing demand for tanned leather, 
a demand that feems now to exceed the quantity of bark that 
can be procured to do it in the ordinary way; and from the fuc- 
cefs that feems to have attended the experiment in Ireland, I am 
induced to treuble you with this minute account of what I could 
learn refpe€ting the mode of tanning in the Hebrides. My ob- 
je&t will be accomplithed, if any of your ingenious correfpond- 
ents who have leifure, and command of the materials, can be 
induced to make the neceflary experiments, with a view to afcer- 
tain, 1/1, Whether their practice may be advantageoully adopted 
into common ufe; 2d, Whether it may not be improved upon. 

From my fgnorance of the art of tanning, and of the Gaelic 
language, es confcious that many fteps, highly neceffary to 
the fuccefs of the operation, may have efcaped my notice. 
Though I had frequent opportunities of feeing the fkins in their 
feveral {tages of preparation, yet thefe were only incidental ob- 
je€ts of attention, and I found the people very thy in anfwering 
queftiens concerning them ; becaufe fuch queftions excite a ful- 
picion that you are connected with the Excife, who are very 
tharp in feizing all the tkins they can find, that are tanning in 
a private way. My oral information was derived through the 
medium of interpreters, who generally fpoke the Englifh lan- 
guage imperfe&tly. But if this mode of tanning be capable of 

ing rendered ufeful to the world at large, it is to be hoped that 
fome inhabitant of thefe iflands, into whofe hands your work 
may come, will have the goodnefs to re€tify my errors, and to 
furnifh you with a more correét detail of the procefs. 

ee H——. 

Edinburgh, Fan. 1, 1803. ’ 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Raifing of Flax. 
Sir, 


Ir you think the following hints to farmers on the raifing of 
flax worth a place in your ufeful Magazine, you will oblige m= 
by inferting them. 


The 
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The raifing of flax in Scotland, has long been held out as an 
object of national importance; and premiums have been annuale 
ly given by the Board of ‘l'ruftees, for many years paft, to en- 
courage the growth of it. ‘Lhefe premiums have certainly a 
tendency to produce the defired ¢ffe&t ; but they never can, and 
never ought to be fuch, as to induce a farmer to raife an unpro- 
fitable crop. A much greater inducement, and which appears 
to me to deferve the ferious confideration of every farmer who 
has it in his power to raiie this article, has been held out for 
fome years paft, and has every appearance of continuing for 
fome years to came, viz. the high price of flax in every part 
of the Continent. 

The price of the foreign, regulates, in a great meafure, the 
price of this country flax ; and the following may be taken as 
nearly the average price of the beft twelve-head Peterfburgh flax 
for the laft nine years. 

Aane £794, at 35s. p. cwt. of 112 lib, Englith. 
LT YS, At $33. Pp. do. 
176, at 54s. p. do. 
1797, at 528. p. do. 
1798} at 48s. p. do. 
1799, St 59s. p. do. 
18d: at 66s. p. do. 
180f, at 728. p. do. 
1802, at 75s. p. do. 
Pefent price, Jan. 1803, at 80s. p. do. 

As the price in 1802, is more than double that of 1794, it is e- 
vident, that, if the price of flax raifed here, bears any propor- 
tion to that raifed in Ruifia, (and it muft be fo), the farmer who 
could raife it in.4794 and\1795 without a lofs, muft have had a 
great profit in 1801 and 1802, fuppoling the feafons to have been 
equally favourable. | If: this circumftance is not fufficient to fti- 
mulate our farmers to cultivate the article, it would appear that 
there are fome great objections which cannot be got over; and, 
in that cafe, that the premiums granted by the Board of Truf- 
tees atc loft, aud might perhaps be better applied in bounties 
upon the importation of flax from America or elfewhere, or the 
raifing of it in fome of the colonies. $448 2 

Be that as it may, the high price of flax is certainly occafion- 
ed principally by the monopoly enjoyed by the Ruffians, Ger- 
mans, and Dutch, as they find that we can neither raife a quan- 
tity equal to our confymption at home, nor get it from other 
countries ; and it will probably continue to be high, until our 
own farmers, the farmers of other countries, or the Ruflians 
themfelves, are induced, from the high price, to raife and bring 
to market a quantity greater than the demand. A.P. 

8th Fanuary 1803. 

TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Tithes again confidered. 
Sir, 


Tur filence of all parties for fome time paft, refpecting the 
grand queftion of Tithes, gave me reafon to hope that the fub- 
ject was at length fairly laid to reft. But it would feem, that 
the reafon why the afhes of controverfy were not fooner ftirred 
up, was only that in the end they might be blown into a flame. 
Your correfpondent ‘T. S. feems to have confidered and reconfi- 
dered the fubje& , and, left his argument might appear to have 
a weak fide, he refts his defence on the ftrong footing of right 
and juftice. Thus, to be fure; he tries to fhut our mouths as 
completely as though he were fo join iffue with thofe who hefi- 
tate not to trace them back to the remote period of the days of 
the Old Teftament. If, indeed, ‘ juftice is out of the que- 
€ ftion,’ while we force the holders of tithes to give up their 
right, then, certainly, the lefs that is faid about the bufinefs the 
better; for however much a fet of farmers and others, who 
have an intereft in the affair, may indulge their fpleen in pe- 
riodical publications, yet a wife Legiflature will moft unqueftion- 
ably never be tempted to deviate from the path of rectitude and 
found polity. 

_ Are we then to believe, that thé land-owners, who hold 
feven eighths of the property of the kingdom, are the mon- 
Jirum borrendum, the Polyphemus, who is keen on {wallow- 
ing up the weak innocent lambs, who have a right to the other 
eighth part? I fear that to tell this, would be but an inditfer- 
ent way to get the landed intereft to ftand firm in defence of the 
prefent fyftem of tithes. But if this gencleman is inclined to 
difpute the affair on the ground of right, even into that field we 
will follow him. The clergy are compofed of a fet of men whom 
I revere ; men, without whofe counfel and example we fhould 
foon degenerate, however polifhed might be our manners, or 
however far advanced we might be in fcience, into mere world- 
lings, regardlefs of our immortal concerns. While, therefore, 
I argue the matter, I mean not to attack them, but to reprehend 
the plan by which they are maintained. 

From what mother, then, fprung this poor man’s ewe lamb ? 
(the expreflion is your corre{pondent’s own).—What was the 
origin of tithes? If your correfpondent will lay open before 
me the word of infpiration, he muft be prepared to fhow 
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that we are ftill bound to adhere to the ceremonial difpenfation; 
that our peace-offerings and our free gifts muft yet be laid on 
the altar; that our political ceconomy muft ftill be the fame as 
it was in the days of Mofes; and that the fons of Levi, as a re- 
ward for miniftering in the holy place, fhould ‘ every ¢hird year, 
* which was the year of tithing, tithe all the tithe of the in- 
* creafe of the land.’ Or, if he will carry us back to the 
remoteft antiquity, I will pledge myfelf to point out the time 
when tithes were not; and I will take it on me to fhow, 
that, like the feudal fyftem, like thirlage to mills, and all the 
* arrage and carrage’ * under which fo many long groaned, they 
had their origin in the peculiar circumftances of the times. The 
tie which bound the vaffal to his baron, was perhaps indifpenf- 
able in the days of anarchy and confufion ; but when, at length, 
a free government dawned on our ifle, it was found neceflary 
that this tie fhould be forcibly cut afunder. The intolerable la- 
bour of grinding a few handfuls of corn, by means of the quern, 
probably gave rife to what is now reckoned a very fimple ma- 
chine, our meal mill; a machine which, were it the invention 
of even our own days, it might poflibly be proper to reward 
with a patent: but the dues for grinding, which it was agreed 
fhould be given to the proprietor of the mill as a compenfation 
for the expence he had incurred, (and it may be that’'they were 
thought at the time to be the only proper compenfation), were 
foon found to be a ftrong bar to improvements in agriculture ; 
and therefore the Highland Society, with that fpirit which be- 
came them, procured it to be enacted, that in thofe places where 
the bondage ftill fubfifted, the proprietor fhould be forced, on an 
equivalent, to give them up. But I will doubtlefs be told, that 
though tithes had their birth in the dark ages, when the Romifh 
Church ufurped fuch dominion over the confciences and perfons 
of men, as {till to make the mind revolt with abhorrence, they 
have neverthelefs long been recognifed by the law of the land; 
that, therefore, they are now become as really and truly pro- 
perty, as the beft titled eftate in the kingdom; and that it 
would be perfectly unjuft to force the holders of them, with- 
out their confent, to give up this right. If we are to wait 
till we obtain the entire and complete cenfent of the Body to 
this meafure, we thall prove ourfelves as far advanced in idiot- 
ifm, as was the man who patiently fat down on the bank of the 
river, to wait'till its waters fhould run paft. Strange! that you 
fhould every day read advertifements in the papers, giving no- 
tice that a bill isto be brought into Parliament (not certain! 

, wit 





* An expreffion inferted in the old feu charters, denoting every kind 
ef carriages which the baron might ehoofe to exact of his vailal. 
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with the approbation of all parties) for making a turnpike road, 
and yet talk of force and injuttice here. Why thould the kings 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland have been united, while fuch 
a large proportion of our friends on the other fide of the water, 
were decidedly averfe to the meafure, and when it was to do 
fuch a material injury to the houfeholders, and the ale-fellers of 
Dublin? Were it neceflary to obtain the confent of all par- 
ties to every meafure which was to be brought about, none, 
even the moft falutary, fhould ever be carried into effect; for 
there are always fome mules among us, who, fince they choofe 
not to be led, ought to be driven. 

Why infift fo much on right and juflice? Are not the clergy 
a fet of men who are paid for doing a certain piece of work ? 
Where then fhould be the mighty injuftice of altering the mode 
of payment? Your correfpondent will doubtlefs tell me, that 
we have long gone on in the fame way; and that, on the faith 
that we are to continue, beriefices are daily bought and fold in 
England at a fair price, like {wine in a market. So, I will teil 
him, are the Africans in Jamaica; and fo does the fmuggler fell 
his geneva and his tea on the faith that he fhall be paid. Each 
takes his rik, and each hopes that no meafure will be brought 
about foon eftough to affect him. 

But if your correfpondent will infift on right ; what right, I 
will now roundly aik, has the Church to be fubfifted by the 
landed intereft of the nation alone? O! it is law, he ftill an- 
fwers. Are our laws, then, like thofe of the Medes and Per- 
fians? If it is confefled that we abide not by the Mofuic dif- 
penfation, I know not how the idea can be reconciled, of laying 
the whole burden of the Church on the fhoulders of any one fet 
of men in the ftate. There is not a fingle inftance in which the 
landed intere{t does not bear its fhare of taxes equally with the 
re{t of the community ; and this, thanks to the law, they have 
into the bargain: while a gentleman who comes home with a 
fortune, or he who makes his money by commerce, if he choofes 
to throw what he has laudably earned into the flocks, or other- 
wife lay it out to intereft, can have an opportunity of hearing 
the oracles of God illuftrated, without paying a fingle fiapence 
for the fupport of the priefthood. It is idic, nay, it is highly 
indecorous, to amufe us, by talking of perfed right and juflice, 
while fuch things are. In vain need we be told that this ha 
nothing to do with the right by which the clergy hold their 
tithes 5 in vain exclaim, that we lay hold of periodical publica- 
tions to bring forward our popular arguments; for it is well 
known, that the difapprobation of the people at large against 
them is become fo ftrong, that it muft find utterance fomewhere ; 
and that the grievance is turning fo ferious, as calmly to call for 
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tedrefs. I fay, grievance: nor let it be fuppofed that Iam now 
croaking over our pretended evils, like thofe who, but a few 
years ago, were branded with the name of reformers ; I {peak as 
a farmer, and of what belongs to farming. 

‘To come to the point, then, which materially concerns agri- 
culture—Whether we fhould gain as much by the abolition or 
the commutation of tithes, take whichever name you will, as to 
jultify the meafure ? This, fays your correfpondent, is what has 
never yet been afcertained, and what we would do well firft to 
fettle. And to the fame effeét, another of your correfpondents 
long ago afked, whether thofe lands which are free of tithe 
were, or were not, better cultivated than thofe which are ftill 
loaden with the burden? Now, none of thofe gentlemen can 
expect a dire&t anfwer to their queftion. It were quite unrea- 
fonable to fuppofe, that freedom from any burden whatfoever 
fhould immediately begin to be felt; For, where men have gone 
on for a length of time in a beaten track, habit lays fuch faft 
hold on them, that it is long, even after the burden is removed 
from their fhoulders, before they can be roufed up to vigorous 
exertions. Suppofe that this moment tithes were abolifhed, a 
proprietor may find himfelf fo circumftanced, that though he 
fhould have all the inclination in the world, and fhould hold ‘out 
every encouragement, he may not find tenants poflefied of fpirit 
enough to follow up his enterprifing fchemes. ‘Their aétivity 
may have been laid to refit, by the oppreffton under which they 
had been fo long weighed down; he does not find it convenient 
to have all his land in his own poffeflion, and though he fhould 
fet a neighbourhood an example of good farming, they may not, 
from thefe reafons, be inclined immediately to follow it. It is 
by flow degrees that improvements begin to be made, and a thou- 
fand things may occur to retard them. But if thefe gentlemen 
fhould urge me to give a direét anfwer, I will do it; and I will 
aver, that thofe laudable and fpirited improvements whieh have 
taken place throughout the greater part of Scotland, and are fti 
going on, could never have been carried into effect in the face 
of this grating fyftem of tithes. Will any man tell me, that a 
farmer could, during feveral of the firft years of his tack, go on 
to lime at the rate of a thoufand bolls of lime, lefs or more, 
and dung many acres at the rate of 51. per acre, (and both 
thefe are by no means unufual on a very ordinary fcale), and o- 
therwife to improve, by draining, trenching, &c. while he had 
the view before him of his good friend the parfon coming every 
year to fhare in his profit? I am fure, that were he to act fuch a 
ftrange part, if he fhould not be on fent to bedlam, he 
would, at leaft, be thought more worthy of a place there 


than many who are confined within its muferable walls. a | 
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the conduct of the Lothian farmers, of the Carfe of Gow- 

rie, the Angus, the Aberdeenfhire, in fhort, all the fpirited 
farmers of Scotland; the high ftate of improvement to which 
they have brought their farms, and the zeal with which they 
{till continue to go on, can be reconciled on no other principle 
than this, that they are free from every kind of bondage, whatever 
may be its nature. Here, let not Mr T. S. admonifh us, that 
tithes are only a grievance of their kind, and’ that improper 
claufes in tacks, flovenly farmers, or even the management of 
Mr Secretary Young, are alfo grievances in their way. ‘This is 
a fhifting of the queftion; a manceuvre, fuch as a {kilful general 
makes, to divert the attention of his enemy from the principal 
object. If a thing is bad, nothing that is ‘of lefs enormity can 
make it right. If there is a crying evil, which calls aloud for 
redrefs, I know not how pointing out other {maller faults will 
help us on toa cure. A landlord gets rid of a bad tenant as faft 
as he can. If Mr Young errs in his agricultural practice, I am 

fure, he wants not /ine upon line, and precept upon prec ept-—all 
the correction which a free agent can, or ought to receive: But 
will this rid us of tithes? Only fhow yourielf ferious in trying 
to reform the abufe, and the whole body of the clergy is inftant- 
ly on your top: the hue and cry is forthwith raifed, that you 
are going to undermine our well-poifed Conftitution as it is e- 
{tablifhed in Church and State ; and you are from that day mark- 
ed down as a Jacobin, a Democrat. ‘This is the reafon why the 
meafure has not been carried into effect ; not that men are ft upid 
in crying down tithes, without taking any fteps to get rid of 
them, as this gentleman tells us. He cannot be ignorant, that 
attempts have been made, aye and long before agriculture was 
half fo much attended to as it is at the prefent day: but then 
the eloquence of the Order was roufed, the fympathy of the 
people was wrought on, the thunders of the Church wete hurled 
againft the propofers of the meafure, and, in fhort, the landed 
intereft acted the part of the good-natured man with a {colding 
wife; they quiet! gave up the caufe, rather than be ‘ deaved 
with the din.’ he this gentleman is more ftupid than’ he 
would have us to be, if he forgets that in every enclofing bill, 
every bill brought into Parliament for dividing and improving 
wafte lands, an adjuftment with regard tg tithes, is invariably 
made a fine qua non. 

I am well aware, that let a bill be brought into as 
when it may, for commuting or abolifhing tithes, {trong and 
ferious objections will be urged againft it. All the outs and ins, 
the buts and ifs, brought forward by this gentleman in a ftring, 
will doubtlefs refound from every quarter againft the meafure, 
‘What could be expected in this inftance, when even thofe bills 
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which Sir John Sinclair brought in during his prefidency, 
which had been long and loudly called for, were ignorantly op- 
pofed? What could. be expected, when you fee our prints of 
the prefent day teeming with language fuch as the following ? 
© There is not a common in the | kings lom,’ oo a London paper 
on the laft day of the year which is but newly gone, ¢ which has 
not produced food for cattle, more or Iefs, in proportion to the 
nature of its foil; not one on which cattle have not confumed 
every particle ef food fo produced. Many commons hi ive been 
highly ufeful in rearing ftock, many of them afford excellent paf- 
ture ; cocmagers {till find an afylum upon them; and it is only 
there we can now expeét to fee any remnant of the once bold 
indepe sain it peafan itry of England. If the prefent land-owners 
and farmers of England were ‘at a lofs to find out fome method 
more effe€tual than another, to raife the price of provifions high- 

r than they now are, they could not hit upon a better plan, than 
shar of taking into their immediate occupation and difpofal all 
the wafte and common lands of the kingdom. They could then 
produce as little as they pleafed, and fix their own price on eyery 
thing.’ If fuch is the language yct held with regard to wafte 
lands, what oppofition, what ftrange inconfiftencies, may not thofe 
who urge the abolition of tithes expeét to meet? Indeed, the in- 
ot with which ari correfpondent, and all his affociates, 

ihift from obje€tion to objection, remind me of the ftory of 
W ill-o’- the-Wifp mending his cloke. ‘¢ If it will not be this 
way,’ faid the {pirit of the water, fhifting his cloke, and fitting 


g 
it firft here, and then there, © it will be that way, and if it will 
not be that way, it will be this way.’ Were all this gentle- 


man’s doubts and fears held out to our Jate Premier, much 


1 


as feveral people pretend to ridicule him for trying to divert 








his fpleen by farming, he would defpife them all; and, in- 

ftead of fhrinking from the difeuthon ies would there alfo, if 

properly fupport ‘a by thofe whofe inte ft it was to ftand for- 
y 


ward io his aid, fhew himfelf the * pilot who could brave th 


ftorm.’ Fear not, then, ye land-owners, to lay a finger on 
tithes! Tremble not left, while ye overturn the tottcring fa- 
bric, ye fhould at the fame time undermine the well-built pillar 
of the State.. They have no connexion with each other ; or, if 
they have, tithes are a part of the building, which is fo ruinous, 
fo dangerous to the reft of the edifice, as to require that it 
hould be pulled down and built ancw. Since the days of 
Henry VIII. the Church has undergone feveral ufeful alterations 
and repairs; yet ftill itis a Church, and ftill our free Govern- 
ment is not overthrown. Nor fhall it be, by the meafure which 
we now propofe. Unhurt, it will be yet more ftrong; and it 

will 
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will be fhewn to the world, to be a building which its enemies, 
with all their fury, may attack in vain. 

Redouble then your exertions ; calmly perfevere. In fine, ne- 
ver let the words of Aineas to his weather-beaten Trojans be 
effaced from your hearts, 

* Durate, et vofmet, rebus fervate fecundis.’ 


Iam, Sir, your, &c. W. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Culture of Turnips. 
Sir, 


A Correfpondent who figns himfelf § 4 Northumberland 
Farmer’ in the laft Number of the Farmer’s Macazine, hav- 
ing made remarks at fome length upon my Letter of the roth 
October 1801, inferted in that work, I beg leave to offer fome 
animadverfions upon his communication, 

In the Letter alluded to, I merely aflerted a well known fa&, 
that in the vicinity of Ripon, in which defcription I meant to 
include an extent of country containing many ‘thoufand acres of 
land, turnips were (with few exceptions) fewn in dri/ls at abou 
twelve or thirteen inches diftance in the rows. I further added, 
that I believed the farmers in Yorkihire, upon land proper tie 
growing them, were not inferior in the cultivation of turnips to 
thofe of any country; and though this has been controverted | by 
your correfpondent, and much ingenious argument employed in 
favour of the Scotifh method of fowing them in high ridges of 
twenty-eight inches diftance in the rows, yet they have not made 
me a convert to his opinion. 

Ne have had turnips cultivated, in the fame manner as I fup- 
pofe is done in Scotland, in ridges, dunged in the furrows by 
women and children, nearly the fame as for potatoes ; the ridges 
fplit with a double mouldboard plough, and the feed fown upor 
them with a drill: But this is almolt entirely abandoned in fa- 
vour of the drill fixed to the plough, and is now feldom ufed, 
but upon wet or very ftiif ftony ground, difficult to hoe, and 
which is very improper land to attempt to grow turnips upon. 

I have fome years fince feen lands town after this meth ‘od, and 
am fully fatisfied that it is not, generally {peaking, more advan- 
tageous than the Yorkfhire, or, as your Soatats berland friend 
is pleafed to call it, the Ripon method ; nay, I firmly believe, 
upon good turnip land, as large, or even a larger qhantay of 
turnips may be produced, per acre, by the latter, than by the 
former method, 
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Your ae obferves very juftly, that there is more than 
twice the number of rows in one acre of land in the Yorkthire 
fyftem, than there is in the other. But I by no means agree 
with him, when he fays, that when one is nad for 48. per acre, 
the other may be done for half a crown. The turnips may per- 
haps be made of a proper thinnefs, with refpe& to quantity, at 
an expence in that proportion; but no field can be faid to be 
properly handhoed, unlefs the land is moved by the hoe in every 
part, however diftant from the plant. Indeed, in this county, 
it is a common practice for good farmers to hoe their fields com- 
pletely over, even when fome parts have failed to produce tur- 
nips, merely to pulverife the ground, and prevent the growth of 
weeds. 

Your friend argues much upon the great benefit of ufing the 
horfe hoe ; and, where it can be done effectually, I agree it is 
an excellent implement: But this is no argument againft the 
Yorkthire method of fowing turnips, as we have hoes that may 
be fet to any diftance; and if the land is clear of ftones, will 
hoe between the rows yery well at twelve inches. I know not 
to what perfection they have invented hoes in Scotland; but 
I have not yet feen any, that could be ufed to any advantage, 
acrofs the lands in a fold “growing turnips ; and as you fow them 
in the North on high ridges, it appears impoffible to do them fo ; 
and therefore they hardly can, I think, - properly cultivated 
without hand-hoeing at /eaff once over, _ 

I really cannot underftand how hand-hoeing, if properly exe- 
cuted, can be of lefs advantage to the land, than iF done by 
horfes: The latter may be lefs expenfive ; but perliaps the labour, 
trouble, and inconvenience attending the putting the dung into 
the ridges, is fully equal to that. 

One very material obje€tion to the Northumberland method, 
(in my opinion an unanfwerable one), is, the laying the land up 
in high ridges, which is a means of evaporating the moifture from 
the earth, and of expofing the young and tender plants, in a dry 
feafon, to piercing cold winds, and the fcorching fun. I have for- 
merly feen turnips fo fown, entirely eaten up by infeéts and the 
fly, when thofe done the other way were but little injured, their 
growth having been lefs retarded’ by dry weather. How your 
friend can make his turnips (where they are but r1 inches dif- 
tant in the rows) as large as 8; inches diameter, I acknowledge 
I am not able to find out. But fuppofe, for the fake of argu- 
ment (for I do not admit the fact) that there is the difference in 
the weight of the turnips your friend fays, yet I contend, that 
they are not fo advantageous to a farmer, as thofe of a lefs fize. 

In good, well cultivated land, in the Yorkthire method, if pro- 
perly hoed, the root of the turnip will meet and cover the ~, 
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Thefe are thought to be, and (generally {peaking) certainly are, 
better than thofe that are larger, and fet at greater diftances ; being 
lefs liable to receive injury Bom wet and frofty weather than large 
ones ; and are not of fo f{pungy a nature, but of a firmer and 
more nutritive quality. For the truth of this aflertion, I appeal 
to any unprejudiced man who has fairly tried the experiment, 
whether he refide in England or in Scotland. Iam, &c. 
A YorkKsuire Farmer. 

Ripon, 13th Fanuary 1803. 


P. S.—Being diffident of my own opinion upon fo important 
a fubje&, oppofed to fo able a writer as your correfpondent 
from Northumberland, after the above was written, |} fent it 
and the Magazine to a friend of mine (who has cultivated tur- 
nips with great fuccefs for a number of years), and requefted 
his opinion upon it. In anfwer, I received from him the fol- 
lowing letter, in which is contained fo much good fenfe, found 
argument, and real experimental knowledge, that though his 
fentiments and my own are fomewhat fimilar, I hope | need 
make no apology for tranfcribing it. 


——~ 
Dear Sir, 


I efteem myfelf under much obligation to you for the perufal 
of the Farmer’s Magazine. The work appears to be very judi- 
cioufly conducted, and certainly is aided by a number of intelli- 
gent correfpondents ; and in particular onc, who writes largely 
on the different modes of cultivating turnips. Of this letter you 
defire my opinion. 

It is a very difficult matter, in comparing different methods of 
hufbandry, for a perfon entirely to diveit himfelf of local preju- 
dice. He is difpofed to think, that his own practice, and oe 
of his neighbours, is the beft that can poflibly be followed. But, 
in order to form a true judgement upon the prefent fubject, let 
us impartially examine it. 

It is well known, that fome men who have been looked up to, 


as the firft agriculturifts in thefe kingdoms (I mean the farmers 


of Norfolk), give a decided preference to the broadcaft method 
of fowing turnips; but it muft be allowed by every one who has 
feen the Yorkfhire method of fowing them, that it is fuperior to 
the broadcaft in every point of view: it is allowed to be fo by 
the Northumberland tarmer. 

I readily admit and believe, that the Scotch drill will anfwer 
better than the Yorkfhire one, upon cold fpungy land; but upon 
all fields properly called turnip-land, I believe every unprejudiced 
perfon will give a preference to the Yorkfhire one. 


The 
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The advocates for the Scotch drill aflert-—‘ That they grow 
their turnips to , Greater fize, and likewife produce a fuperior 
weight per acre.’ The firft will readily be granted ; but the pro- 
ducing a greater weight upon a given quantity of Jand will by no 
means 5 be conceded to them. 

When turnips are fown at a diftance of 28 inches from row 
to row, and happen to plant badly, which will frequently be the 
cafe, then the general deficiency will be much greater in fields 
fo managed, than in fuch as are fown in rows at only 12 inches 
diftance. 

I have frequently heard it afferted, that farmers in general are 
a fet of men fo obitinately wedded to old cuftoms, and fo pre- 
judiced againft innovation, that even a certainty of advantage 
will hardly tempt them to deviate from the beaten track; but 
this, with refpect to the fowing of turnips, does not by any 
means apply to the farmers in this county: for the Yorkthire 
drill was no fooner invented, but its advantages over the broad- 

caft method were generally acknowleged ; ; and its ufe (with very 
few exceptions) became univerfal. We are no ftrangers to the 
fowing of turnips with the Scotch drill. Several perfons have 
made a trial of it; but the refult was not by any means fuch, as 
to eftablifh its fuperiority over the mode now in ufe; and the 
practice is, I believe, nearly difcontinued. 

Some few years ago, I made trial of fowing fome of my tur- 
nips at double the ufual diftance from row ‘to row, by ufing 
two ploughs, one with a drill fixed to it, and the other with- 
out one; but, after following that method for two years, I 
reverted to my ‘former practice, which experience convinced me 
was more beneficial. ’Tis true, my turnips with the wide in- 
tervals grew fomething larger ; but I found them on that account 
more liable to injury from the froft, and likewife, after Chrift- 
mas, lefs nutritive than thofe of a moderate fize; nor had I any 
reafon to believe, that my turnips with the wide intervals ex- 
ceeded, or even equalled the weight per acre of the others, which 
were only 12 inches diftant. 

In eating turnips grown upon raifed drills, a great proportion 
of the dung and urine of the cattle or fheep, which falls in the 
hollow of the interval, muft efcape below the reach of the plough, 
and confequently be loft; which will not be the cafe when tur- 
nips grow upon a level farface. It is alfo well known to thofe 
who are accuftomed to eat their turnips with fheep, that this 
animal, by rolling itfelf upon its back, will fometimes get into 
fuch an awkward pofition, as not to be able to recover its feet ; 

and if not found and releafed in a proper time afterwards, dies 5 
and as this, upon a level furface, generally happens in the furrow, 
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fo the intervals of the raifed drills prefenting fo many furrows, 
mutt make the danger proportionally greater. 

When it is confidered, that, in this part of Yorkthire, we 
grow turnips that yearly feed vaft quantities of cattle and theep 
of our own breed, as well as fe -veral thoufands of fheep from 


Northumberland, we ought, if experience can be faid to teach 
people any thing, to be allowed to know fomething of thi is bufi- 
nefs ; and having made trial of the three different modes above 


seunonnds we ‘certainly {hall hold to that which we think is 


beft. 

It is not every farmer who can refort to mathematical calculations 
to found his epinion upon 5 but a man of common fenfe can 

make a comparative eftimate of the value of a crop, according to 
the greater or lefs time that it will maintain a given number of 
ftock. Could the farmer plant turnips upon his ground, and 
grow them to a given fize with equal facility, as the mathemati- 
cian can calculate their weight upon paper, we fhould then have it 
in our power to make proper odnelahinise without danger of mif- 
take; but as it will not be fo, I only with the Northumberland 
farmer was in this neighbourhood at prefent, to convince him- 
felf, by ocular demontftration, that the modes of other counties 
may be equal to his own. 

‘The above is my real opinion refpecting the different methods 
of cultivating turnips. I am highly flattered to iind it agrees fo 
nearly with yours. Iam, &e. 


— 
Remarks on the above by the Condu&or. 


The culture of turni ips forming a material branch of rural ceco- 
nomy, the opinion of the Conduétor m ay pe thaps be expected 
by the readers of this work, now when the fubject has been fo 
ably difcuffed by correfpondents on each fide. The following 
curfory remarks are therefore offered. 

vomee have been partially cultivated in Britain for a century 
paft; but, fince 1770, this root has gradually {pread over every 
quarter of the ifland. ‘Two objects are in view when turnips are 
raifed ; firft, to clean the ground; fecondly, to prepare winter 
food for cattle and fheep. Both objects are of great importance, 
though undoubtedly the firit claims the precedence; for if the 
ground is not fufficiently cleaned when carrying a crop of this 
root, the whole of the atter rotation is neceflarily injured. 

If it is admitted that the beft method of cultivating turnips 
is the one that cleans the ground mott effe€tually, then we fhould 
think the queftion is determined in favour of drilling g, at fuch in- 
tervals as allows the horfe-hoe to be fufficiently ufed. By a horfe- 
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hoe, we mean either the Dutch hoe, provincia!ly called a fcraper, 
or a fmall plough of the ordinary conftruction, drawn by one 
horfe ; and iuch cannot in any foil be fuccefsfully applied, unlefs 
the intervals betwixt the drills are from 24 to 30 inches. Horfe- 
hoeing at lefler diftances is a perfect mockery ; and no hand la- 
bour, unlefs it is given at a rate of expence exceeding cultomary 
profits, can equal the benefits arifing from introducing horfe-hoe- 
ing, where turnips are extenfively cultivated. We prefume it is 
underftood, that the hand-hoe is ufed to fingle out the plants, 
and to clean the fide of the drills before the lait horfe-hocing is 
iven. 

Our opinion is therefore decidedly in favour of drilling tur- 
nips—this mode permitting every branch of the management to 
be executed in the moft perfe& way. The plan defended by 
our Yorkfhire friend is confeffedly fuperior to the ancient way 
of fowing broadcaft, though ftill, as the benefit of horfe labour 
is not gained, or at leaft in a very imperfect manner, it muft be 
confidered as inferior to the northern fyftem. If the abolifhment 
of naked fummer-fallow on all the lands capable of carrying tur- 
nips is intended, it can only be fafely executed by a fteady ad- 
herence to the mode pointed out by our Northumberland cor- 
refpondent. When in Yorkthire, we learned that a confiderable 
proprietor would not take broadcaft turnips as a fallow crop, 
and we judge he was in the right. 

Whether a greater or lefler crop of turnips will be procured 
from drilling than from broadcaft, is a queition often agitated. 
In our opinion, the iffue is immaterial, unlefs it can be fhown 
that both modes admit the ground to be equally well managed, 
which is the true criterion for determining their merits. We 
do not entertain a doubt, but that it is practicable to raife as hea- 
vy, nay even a heavier crop in the broadcaft fafhion, than by drill- 
ing, if the plants are very carefully fingled out; but that fuch 
care can be univerfally beftowed, would be the height of folly te 
expect. In many counties, the rate of population would not per- 
mit fuch a meafure to be attempted : hence, horfe labour becomes 
abfolutely neceflary, if turnips are to be extenfively and fuccefsfully 
cultivated. 

We muft remark, that our Yorkfhire friend feems imperfectly 
acquainted with the drill hufbandry, otherwife he would not have 
afligned difadvantages to it which do not exift. ‘The ridges are 
generally formed with two bouts of a plough in the firft in- 
itance, before the dung is fpread into the furrow; and this ridge 
is reverfed or fplit, not by a double-moulded plough, but by two 
bouts of the fame implement which originally formed it. ‘The 
height of the ridge is very trifling; for by the application of a 
light roller, both before and after fowing, the ground is near- 
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ly brought back to a level. The expence of fpreading the dung 
into the drills is very little more than when it is fpread on the 
furface at large; and this trifling difference (not fixpence per acre) 
is ten times more than compenfated by the extra benefit gained 
by the crop, in contequence of the dung being completely cover- 
ed in. It is not cuftomary to earth up turnips, unlefs when they 
are grown on wet lands, as fuch a practice prevents the root from 
twelling in fize; confequently the danger to fheep, when fed 
upon turnip fields, apprehended by our “correfpoudent, can very 
rarely take place. 

‘Though our opinion, on this fubjeét, coincides with what was 
given by the Northumberland farmer, yet we mutt acknowledge 
that the arguments ufed on the other fide, by our Yorkfhire 
friend, are imgenioufly and ably tated. ‘They diiplay confider- 
able knowledge in the practice of agriculture, and prove the 
writer r pofiefled of an ardent, though miitaken defire to promote 
the welfare and proiperity ot that icience. N. 

' 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Peat Moffes and Shell Marl on the Eftcte of Dunnis 
chen in the County of Forfar. Extracted, by permiffion, from a 
Manufcript Hifory of Peat Mos, by Andrew Steele Ejq. 


Tue changes that have occurred, and the revolutions that have 
taken place during ages, and are {till in their progrets, in the 
filling up of the vallies of the earth, cannot perhaps be more 
beautifully difplayed to the philofophic eye, than by examining 
Reftencth peat-mofs, the property of George Dempiter Efq., in 
the parifh of Forfar. 

Situated 200 feet above the level of the fea, in a hollow from 
which the water of a copious: {pring hath had no clear and fuffi- 
cient iffue, this peat-bog, confilting of about 70 acres, muft have 
been once a lake. Indeed, that is fufficiently obvious, not only 
from its connexion with a very confiderable lake, called Refteneth 
Loch, almoft a mile in length, but efpecially from a bed of fhell 
mar! found beneath the peat, and fituated immediately above the 
folid ground. The bed of marl (of which fubftance there is alfo 
a great quantity found in Refteneth Loch) is in fome places 15 
feet in thicknetfs, gently diminifhing towards the margin of the 
mofs. Its average thicknefs is about 5 feet; but the layer is very 
irregular. On diilolving a portion af this marl in the muriatic 
acid, I found it a very pure calcareous matter, containing only 
about a tenth part of its weight of peaty and other fubftances. 
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The fhells compofing the marl, many of which are quite entire, 
are of the water fnail or cochlea kind. (Helix Putris, Lin.) 

The great value of fuch a bed of marl ought to be a powerful 
inducement to every one that poffefles any mofs grounds to fearch 
them carefully, and particularly in their deepett receifes, and even 
beneath thir immediate iubioil, for this important article of ma- 
nure. 

Mr Dempfter hath fold from the bottom of this mofs, marl to 
the extent of. upwards of 12,000]. Sterling, or at the rate of 
1oool. per annum, ever fince the period it was drained, which is 
about twelve years ago: and the quantity that remains is yet 
very great. 

The immenfity of time that I apprehend it would take to 
form fo vaft a collection of fuch minute fhell animals is beyond 
our conception, if we might be permitted to judge from natural 
caufes and effects. 

This valley, when it ceafed to be a lake, from circumftances 
now to us incompreheniible, unlefs the vaft accumulation of 
fhells can be deemed a fuflicient caufe, feems to have acquired 
a furface fit for the production of trees: for all the under layers 
of the mofs, next to the marl, are compofed of roots, {tems and 
branches of alder, birch, hazel (with the nuts of this laft tree 
externally entire), and fome oaks of confiderable fize. 

It hath been fuppofed pofhible that this colle€tion of trees may 
have been floated from the higher grounds; but it is not pro- 
bable that all thefe trees could be depofited in this manner, as 
there is no appearance of any rivulet having ever run into the 
valley. It may rather be prefumed that the fediment of water, 
percolating from the adjacent grounds, may have formed above 
the marl a foil proper for the growth of trees. 

From a wood the valley mult have been transformed into a 
peat bog or mofs, probably by a ttagnation of water which would 
naturally occafion the deftruction of the trees and the growth of 
aquatic plants, which, in fuch fituations, accumylate and ne- 
ver fall into a ftate of total decompofition. The peat matter is 
found about fix feet thick above the marl, and at the time of 
the drainage its furface was covered over with heath. 

By drainage and the confequent alteration of the nature of the 
foil, the heath has been entirely obliterated, and the mofs, even 
at the furface, formed into 2 fine light mould, and covered with 
grafs, coarfe indeed in general; but where it hath been gra- 
velled for a road, it is not unworthy of notice, that it is {warded 
at the fides with the fineft pafture grafics and clovers: Couch 
grafs or twitch (triticum repens ) was there alfo particularly ob- 
fervable. 


This mofs hath been drained by one deep cut through the 
middle 
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middle of it, and through a fand bank of the depth of thirty 
feet which obftructed the iflue of the water. ‘The drainage, 
however, having been intended for the purpofe only of ob- 
taining the marl, no artificial general improvement of the fur- 
face of the ground has yet taken place; but by every appear- 
ance, when it fhall be done, the crops afforded will be uncom. 
monly luxuriant, from the decompofed nature of the mofs, 
caufed by its being fo long in a drained ftate. Mr Dempfter 
hath enclofed, levelled and dug over with the fpade about fix 
acres of it, which he means to fow with grafs feeds next fpring, 
without any corn Crop. 

Here are obfervable fome holes which had been dug to the 
bottom of the mofs, containing ftagnated water, but now almoft 
filled up again, to the level of the general furface, by bog mofs 
or fog (/phagnum palufire) not yet folid ; a plain example ‘of the 
quick reproduction of peat matter by the growth of vegetables 
of the mofs or mujfci tribe. 

t is alfo to be remarked, that the peat earth at the bottom of 
this mofs, which appears to have a fmall mixture of clay, is 
very folid, and, when cut into peats and dried, makes excellent 
fuel; and Mr Dempiter obferves that firm peats of this fort, 
and particularly what is found on fome of the Highland grounds 
of Scotland is very little inferior to coal. He burns fuch peats 
commonly himfelf, and has fold many hundred pounds worth 
to his neighbours from this mofs. Their afhes alfo are valuable 
for manure, and, by flow and confined combuttion, may be pro- 
duced from the peat in confiderable quantity. 

The mofs of Dunnichen in the parifh of the fame name, 
now partly under culture, is fituated near four hundred feet 
above the level of the fea in a fmall valley kept wet, like that of 
Refteneth, by a copious fpring of wat er, and alfo by furface 

waters defcending in rainy feafons from the higher grounds. 

It confilted of fifty- nine acres, moftly of peat foil, fhallow at 
the margin, but deepening to fifteen feet towards the middle. 
‘The drainage of it, which was accomplifhed forty years ago, at 
the expence of 5ol., was originally intended merely for the pur- 
pofe of procuring, more eafily, peats for fuel, of which the 
country {tood in great need. Beneath the peat foil was found, 
on cutting a deep level, a layer of fand mixed with a little mud, 
fix feet thick, and, immediately under the fand, in fome places, 
beds of marl, mixed, however, confiderably with fand. 

On the fubject of marl as connected with mofs, it may 
not be improper to obferve, that though the common practice 
of fearching for marl is by the boring irons ufed in trying for 
coal and other hard mineral fubftances, yet Mr Dempfter very 
judicioully advifes rather to make ufe of a long wooden pole for 
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this purpofe, with an iron auger fixed to its end. This makes 
the operation of boring for marl both cheap and eafy. A pole 
of twenty-five feet, he thinks, will, in general, be of fufficient 
length. If the mofs be found to be deeper than this, it is eafy 
to join another pole to the firft, or to obtain a new one of 
a greater length. 

Shell marl is found in the bottom of the generality of lakes, 
and of meadows and moffes which have once been lakes, through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland. It is the remains of myriads of 
thofe forts of {mall teftaceous animals which commonly inhabit 
pools of water, and have lived and died in thofe fituations. 

Some of thofe fhells are univalves, (generally Helix, animal 
Limax, Lin.) others are bivalves, (generally Tellina, animal 
Tethys, Lin.) and are frequently very entire when taken up ; 
but after a fhort expofure to the atmofphere, they crumble into 
a fine whitith powder which effervefces with acids, and is, in 
fat, no way different from powdered limeftone. It is com- 
monly more pure from foreign and ufelefs ingredients than moft 
Jimeftones. Some mofs marl, examined by Dr Coventry, Pro- 
feflor of Agriculture at Edinburgh, was found to contain 84 per 
cent. of pure chalk or carbonate of lime, which is more than 
lime generally pofleffes, and the refufe of the marl was chiefly 
peaty fubltance, which makes the refufe of fuch marl of more 
ufe as a manure, than that of limeftone, which is generally fand 
or clay. 

Shell marl may be converted into quicklime by-burning. Its 
folution changes vegetable colours to green, and it poffeffes all 
the other properties of quicklime, and, as fuch, is ufed for build- 
ing in many places of England. 

De Pagés, in his travels, mentions that the inhabitants of the 
South Banks of the Mifliflippi make oyfter thells fetve all the pur- 
pofes of limeftone. And lands that receive manure from towns 
where much fhell-fifh is ufed, or that have fhells in their foil, 
naturally, or by being brought to them from a fhelly fea fhore, 
{tand in no need of lime for their culture, and are not at all 
benefited by it. 

Some naturalifts, indeed, believe that all limeftones, marbles, 
and other maffes of calcareous fubftances, are derived from the 
remains of animals, and confolidated either in confequence of 
fufion by heat, or folution in water; and fome of the fineft lime- 
{tones and marbles fhow, unequivocally, that they are a congeries 
of fhells of the ocean. Beds of thefe materials are frequentl 
found near the fummits of mountains, in which the hells that . 
compofe them can be diftinétly traced and enumerated by the 
naturalift. 
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As a manure, fhell marl unealcined is therefore to be ufed as 
lime; but in that ftate, it is not fo minutely divifible, nor 
fo foluble in water, and of courfe more tardy in its ope- 
ration ; of confequence, however, it remains much longer in 
the foil than quicklime. On the comparative value of thell 
marl and’ lime, Mr Lummis, in an effay quoted in Maxwell’s 
Hufbandry, remarks, ‘ Notwithftanding that lime is fo very good 
manure, yet I prefer marl to it; becaufe, lafting five times as 
long, it isin the end much cheaper, although fometimes it is 
more chargeable at firft than the other.’ Likewife, it is obvious 
that the quantity of calcareous matter in a boll of fhell marl is 
more than double that ina boll of powdered quicklime. The 
price ought therefore to be more than double. 

When Dunnichen Mofs*was drained; it muft have been co- 
vered with heath. The heath-turf, and the remnant of the 
ftems and floriferous parts of the heath plants, are yet found 
every where on the furface. It had afterwards, however, from 
being long drainedy acquired a {ward of coarfe grafs. Beneath, 
there are found birch and-alder\trees, and large oak roots, fixed 
in the fand, with the ‘remains of, mufci, rufhes, fedges, and 
flags. Before the improvement of the furface was firft con- 
ceived, it had been cut every where into deep pits for fuel. 
The levelling and digging of the furface of that part of it now 
improved, therefore, became the firft neceffary operation. It 
was all dug over and levelled with the fpade, and divifion- 
furrows, 30 feet diftance, were made, down to the fand, for 
carrying the water into the main drains. Thefe operations, by 
reafon of its.inequality of furface, coft 4]. per acre, amounting 
to about 6gl. for digging and levelling near fixteen acres, in 
fummer 1800. In fpring 1801, thefe grounds were fown with 
early oats, except a quarter of an acre planted with yams. 
The yams had dung adminiftered to them; and though 
their haulms were cut off, after they had fprung up, by 
a froft, that did not affeét the potatoes in the higher grounds, 
yet they grew up again, and a crop was produced more weighty 
by double than on any of Mr Dempfter’s beft fields that feafon. 
The oats, indeed, which received no manure whatever, were too 
rank, and therefore lodged. The produce was fixty bolls Linlith- 


gow meafure, eftimated at 15s. per boll; amount L.45 0 o 

The yams amounted to 12 bolls of 20 ftones Dutch 
weight cach, at 5s. per boll - - 300 
L. 48 o © 

Deduct the expence of feed, and the labour of har- 
rowing - - - - 14 0 0 
Gain on the firft year’s produce - L34 0 0 
VOL. IV. NO, XIV. Ss For 
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For the fecond year’s cropping, the mofs carried a plough 
and horfes, even on the places that had been hollowed by pits. 
It was fown with early oats, except one acre with flax. 
‘The whole was laid down with grafs feeds. Though the 
produce of this crop of oats has not yet been afcertained, it is 
prefumed it will be more than Jaft year. It fhall, however, be 
here put down the fame as it was afcertained to be laft crop, viz. 





60 bolls at 15s. - - - L.45 0° 0, 
Lint - - - - 15 8 6 
, L.60 8 6 
Deduct the expence of feed and labour . 25 8 o 
Gain on fecond year’s produce - - L.35 o 6 
Add gain on the the firlt year’s produce - 340 © 
L. 69 o 6 


From this ftatement, it is obvious that an yearly rent of above 
301. is, by the improvement of fixteen acres of this otherwife 
ufelefs piece of mofs ground, added to the produce of the eftate 
in future; the two firft years crops being fufficient to repay the 
expences incurred in improving it. 

It is to be remarked, that the laft crop of oats was fo ftrong, 
as to deftroy partly the fown grafs. ‘This may be avoided, by 
fowing the ground, in future, with grafs feeds in April or May, 
without a corn crop. Some patches alfo of the mofs that had 
been hollowed for fuel, and levelled with coarfe peat turf, feem 
to have had but a thin crop. ‘That lofs might have been avoided, 
probably, if peat afhes had been mixed with the foil on the 
furface, or a top drefling, of an inch thick, of fand or earth had 
been given it, or perhaps by heavy rolling alone. Nothing feems 
neceflary farther for rendermg a peat bog, that has been fo long 
drained as this, a better or more produétive foil. The crop of 
grafs on it at prefent is moft luxuriant; indeed, it is fo beyond 
belief ; but it is partly fine natural grafs, the fown graffes hav- 
ing been in fome places deftroyed by the over huxuriance of the 
crop. It remains doubtful to Mr Dempfter, whether, from its 
appearance of producing fo great quantities of good grafs, he 
will let it remain for pafture, or admit it into a due rotation of 
crops, as part of his farm. 

Mr Dempfter remarks, that the cultivation of the mofles of 
Scotland cannot fail to contribute greatly to the fertility and 
richnefs of the kingdom; and that it feems to be one of the 
fafeft {peculations in which a proprietor or tenant can employ 
his money, more efpecially fince experience has proved that the 
mere act of draining moffes is the principal expence attending 
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1804. On Cheviot Sheep. 16g 
their improvement; for while lime or other calcareous manures 
were underftood to be neceffary, the diftance of many moiles, 
from thefe articles, as well as the expence of purchafing them, 
night naturally deter prudent people from the undertaking. 

As to the growth of trees on drained moffes, Mr Dempfter 
obferves, that on the dry parts of the miofs of Refteneth, the 
Scotith firs, the feeds of which had been blown from fome 
neighbouring plantations of that wood, took root, and grew very 
kindly, though they have fince been deftroyed by the pafturing 
of cattle in the mofs, after attaining the height of two or three 
feet.—O@. 1802. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Cheviot Sheep. 

Sir, eae 
Bernc in the conftant habit of reading your valuable publica- 
tion, from which much ufeful information may be obrained, and 
from which it may be expected the public will derive both great 
and beneficial effects, I cannot help offering you fome obferva- 
tions on the letter from a farmer in one of the northern 
counties of England, dated the 4th of Od¢tober laft, in- 
ferted in the fourth number of your third volume. That 
there was not any Cheviot theep brought to the teft at the laft 
Camptown fhew, was a matter of deep regret to the members 
of the Cheviot Society ; not only as it afforded an opportunity 
of attributing it to caufes prejudicial to their breed of fheep, but 
alfo as it deprived them of giving a public proof of the good- 
nefs of the breed. It arofe from circumftances purely accident- 
al, but well underftood in that part of the country; and I am 
confident, that thofe who are at all acquainted with the circum. 
ftances alluded to, will not fufpeé that it was owing to any ap- 
prehenfion that the Cheviot fheep could not ftand in competition 
with the black-faced, or from any fear of difgrace from the South 
Down, or even the new Leicefter breeds. Repeated experiments 
have completely eftablifhed the fuperiority of the Cheviot breed 
over the Foreft, and all other kinds in highland fituations; and 
it may be admitted, as a proof of this affertion, that thé demand 
for Cheviot fheep to other Highland diftriéts, has increafed eve- 
ry year fince they were firft introduced ; and the demand for 
them this laft, as well as the preceding year, was fo great, that 
it could not be fupplied. ‘The idea, that Cheviot fheep will not 
feed at an early age, (feemingly adopted by your correfpondent), 
and propagated by fome popular writers, to the prejudice of that 
valuable breed of theep, repeated experiments have proved il- 
Ss 2 founded 
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founded. But fhould that gentleman, or any other advocates of 
that opinion, with to have a public proof, there are breeders of 
that itock who, whenever called on, will not thrink from making 
the trial. Iam, &c. 

A Cheviot Breeder. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the nature and management of the fhort foeep; with remarks on 
the difference between them and the Cheviot breed. 


Sir, 

OF all the animals which this country produces, none is of 
more public utility, or private advantage than the theep. Con- 
fidering its mountainous range, the coarfenefs, and otherwife ufe. 
jefsnefs of the pafture on which it feeds ; and the little expence 
neceflary in managing, and keeping up a ftock, when compared 
with its real value, it may furely be reckoned the moft valua- 
ble animal that thefe kingdoms can boaft of. 

Nature has very much diverfified the foil of this country, and 
has alfo fo varied the properties of this animal, that each kind may 
be brought to a flate of the higheft perfection, in its refpective 
foil, that the fpecies is capable of attaining to; and the greateft 
difficulty of management feems to be in ftocking the foil with that 
particular kind which it can bring to, and keep at, the higheft 
ftate of perfection. 

I am well aware of the ridicule that will be thrown upon me, 
and the impolicy with which I will be charged, for efpoufing the 
interefts of that kind of fheep, which the prevailing tafte of the 
times in general, and fo many able ftoremafters in particular, 
have, as it were, combined to extirpate: but whatever becomes 
popular, the bulk of mankind is often forward in adopting, and 
years, atno greatdiltance to come, will prove the fallacy of their too 
ha(ty meafures, and the miftakes of their immature "proceedings. 
‘Such is the rage for ameliorating the quality of wool (for a- 
nother property the animal hasnot) thata purchafe is annually 
made of Cheviot rams for crofling the ancient, or Foreft breed * ; 

but 
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* The Foreft Breed, Linton Breed, or Short Sheep, are all different appeliations 
of one kind. ‘They are called the Foreft Ereed, from their being found in great 
plenty ‘and perfection in the county of the Foreft\—the Linton Breed from the di- 
iri around, and a weckly market held there in July, which is chiefly compofed of 
‘that kind ; and the Short Sheep, to diftinguifh them from the Cheviot Breed, that 
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but it is not poflible, confidering the nature of the animal, foil 
and climate, that they can ever have a ftock equal in healthinefs, 
and hardinefs, to that they are now refolved on the deftruétion of. 
I pointedly aflert, that to lay the foreit breed upon a farm 
where the foil is dry, and the expofure warm, argues as much 
ignorance in farming, as laymg the Cheviot kind upon a high, wet, 
jtormy pafture, indicates imprudence ; for it is abfolutely cer- 
tain, (though the current report, and opinion of the times fays 
otherwife), that the Cheviot breed neither will, nor can feed 
upon fuch coarfe pafture as the Forelt breed, The Che- 
viot breed is naturally more luxurious, more indolent, and 
confequently more tender and delicate, than the other, 
and either tates very f{paringly of, or altogether rejects 
what the other voluntarily choofes, and delights to feed on. The 
Cheviot kind, laid upon a proper foil, will, no doubt, feed toa 
greater weight than the foreft breed, upon the moft fuitable foil 
that can be found; yet give them bothan equal chance in the rear~ 
ing, and after management upon a cold, wet, andfomewhat ftormy 
farm, (and many of our highland farms are of this defcription), 
and the fhort fheep will be confiderably heavier. I fpeak not 
this from prejudice; it comes daily under my obfervation, and 
has for acourfe of years been exemplified in a fair and complete 
trial. 

Certain domeftic confiderations make it imprudent at this time 
to fay where, and how the experiment was made : but perhaps I 
may explain the procefs of management more precifely, whenever 
thefe confiderations are no more. The refults of my obferva- 
tions are thefe: ‘The Cheviot breed are remarkably fond of paf- 
turing on foft tathy places, but have an unconquerable averfion to 
feeding upon {trong coarfe meat,—they are very indolent, and, when 
fnow is upon the ground, their utmoft exertion is to occupy fuch 
places as have been broken by the natives,—they fhrink difpirit- 
ed from the fleety blafts of {pring, while the fhort fheep fet out 
with great activity for the m ofics; where they gather iuch clean 
and wholefome quick meat as foon re- invigorates their exhautted 
ftrength. Inthort, the foil being incapable of carrying the animal 
to that perfect ion and ftreng gt h its component parts require, 
its growth is limited to the efficiency of the foil, or rather to their 
partial and unequal way of pa fturing it. 


pi 


I am noadvocate for the thort iheep farther than continuing 
them upon farms, where it would be improper to introduce the 
Cheviot breed ; and, though the ftrenuous advocates for the lat- 
ter contend, that they will an{wer upon almoft any foil in Scot. 
land, yet the practical farmer, who has tried. the experiment, 
koows the contrary. ‘They may as well alledge, that the weakly 
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and flender ftrn@ture ofthe butterfly, is as well calculated to ftand 
the frofts avd feverities of winter, as the hardy Moor Cock, be- 
caufe they are both to be feen on our mountains in the fummer 
months. The difparity is not fo great in the one cafe, as in the o- 
ther, but ftill there is a great difference. 

I come now to make a few obfervations on the nature and 
management of fhort fheep. The conftitution of theep in ge- 
neral is congenial to, or rather formed from the qualities of 
the foils on wh ch they feed. If the foil be grafly and foft, with 
little proportion of coarfe meat intermixed, it produces a fheep 
confiderably large, but of a foft, unweildy conttitution, efpecially 
at an advanced age. Ifthe foil be heathy, and dry with little ta- 
thy pafture, the ftock will be fmall and hardy ; the hogs perhaps 
liable to the jickne/s. Hence it is evident, that the ftoremafter 
ought to be as complete a judge of the foil, as of the properties of 
the animal he intends to ftock it with. He fhould firft confider 
whether it is beft adapted for feeding, or breeding ; or whether it 
be of fuch a nature as will warrant him to make the article of 
wool, a diftinét confideration ; for wool as certainly partakes of 
the quality of the foil, as water receives a tincture. from the land 
through which it flows. Wool Staplers, however, make little 
difierence in the general price of fhort wool; and therefore | think 
the ameliorating this article, not worth the farmer’s diltinct con- 
fideration, efpecially as he muft forego advantages more import- 
ant. His attention, then, is direéted between breeding and feeding. 
Some farms indeed will anfwer both plans indifferently, but they 
will excell in neither; and, though itis praéticable to raife a 
ftock, fufficiently ftrong to ftruggle with the feverities of win- 
ter, upon a farm of any of thefe defcriptions, yet one for breeding 
has always the advantage, in point of healthinefs ; /ckne/s among 
the hogs excepted. Ifa farmer then purfue this plan, indepen- 
dent of every other confideration, he will raife his ftock to the 
greateft degree of ftrength, beauty, healthinefs, and vigour, to 
which the fpecies is capable of being carried ; while, at the fame 
time, he will augment the quantity of his wool, (though it 
may become worfe in quality,) the pile being thicker, longer, and 
confequently heavier. 

The lambs fram which a ftock is to be raifed, fhould have the 
following qualities: They fhould be firong and well made, the 
face black, but not of a jet black, as this is apt to throw the off- 
ipring into {pots ; but when it is faintly intermixed with a dark 
white, it may be confidered as the true foreft breed. Faces that 
are clean white, or of a dun colour, are by all means to be a- 
yoided ; the former being allied either to the Cheviot breed, or 
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to the eld Scotch * kind, the latter havinga tendency to deteriorate 
the breed beyond that any can conceive. ‘The greater the fimi- 
lavity in colour betwixt the face and legs, the truer is the kind, 
ler it be of what defcription it will. The forehead fhould be 
rough, the horns fhould be well turned, and the ribs arched ; and 
indeed the horns and ribs naturally bend into the fame pofition. 

Much attention cannot be paid to the wool in a breeding stock. 
To have the theep equally clothed is a principal article, as the 
wool is apt to turn fhort upon the fhoulder, an imperfection to be 
guarded againft; as it announces that fuch individuals and their 
offspring wili degenerate into long-bodied {mall fore-quartered ani- 
mals; and inclines me to think that this is their form in an undo- 
melticated ttate, as it requires care and attention to keep them 
from reverting to it. 

But as itis principally from the ram that a ftock receives its 
general mould and fhape, the felection of a right kindis far from be- 
ing unimportant. The qualities of a good ram are, Long and well- 
turned horns, a long black face, fore-head rough and dlightly ting- 
ed with brown, chett ftraight and long, nofe long end noftrils wide. 
When the nofe is fhort, aud the noltrils ftrait, it is a certain fign 
of a dwarf, and when the face is a bare jet fpreading directly to 
the fleece, it indicates that the diftant pofterity will be liable to 
adventitious f{pots. : 

A head thus exattly filled rarely fails of having a carcafe every 
way proportional, as the general fpread of the head is indicative 
of the general mould of the whole fyem; the properties of 
which fhould be, The fore-quarters deep and heavy over the 
fhoulders, the neck fhould bend upwards a little, fhould be well 
clothed with wool, clofe :o the horns and cheek ; the back fhould 
be flraight ; the thouldir a little higher than the back ; the bend 
of the ribs wide ; wide above the ears, which is a genuine mark 
of a true fhort theep ; and free from grey hairs in the tail. 

Ifa farmer withes to keep the foreit breed entire, wool mutt 
not be even a subordinate coniideration. I would regard it only 
in fo far as it teftifies the purity of the breed ; fora fingle crofs 
with Cheviot rams, will do infinitely more for ameliorating this ar- 
ticle thanthe moft fkilful management for along courfe of years. I 
frall only obferve, that the wool {hould be thicker and clofer in the pile 

on 





* This alliance has been formed at a very remote period; but whena theep of 
this defcription happens among a ftock, it evidences the blood to be tinctured, 
and its tendency to throw is inconceivable. For jexample, a black or fpotted 
ewe will have a lamb nothing difcoloured; its produce again will itil] be white, 
put in the fourth or fifth generation its propenfity to throw after its black or {potted 
anceftor will be invincible, and will continue fora feries of years, till the colour 


change to that ofthe reft of the ftock. 
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on the male than on the ftock, equally laid on, and as ‘free 
from a mixture of grey hairs as poflible, as they are more 
congenial to the nature of fheep than fpots, and more apt to be 
communicated tothe produce. Iam yours, &e. A.S.L. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
The Improved breed of Sheep defended. 
Sire, 


Axrsousu I feet myfelf very incompetent to anfwer your cor- 
refpondent Epicurus, in fuch high-flown epithets as he ‘has made 
ufe of, I, however, confider it a duty which [ owe to myfelfand my 
country, to give anfwers to fuch parts of his remarks as I am able. 

Firft, Reipe&ting Mr Brodie of Upper Keith. Although I never 
faw the advertiiement referred to, 1 cannot help thinking that Me 
Brodie has fhewn true fpirit and enterprife, in giving confider- 
able prices for ewes and tups, by way of introducing a moft va- 
luable breed of fheep into Scotland ; as I hope to prove, if not to 
Epicurus, to all your impartial readers, before ] have done with 
thefe remarks, 

I may be wrong informed, but I have it from good authority, 
that Mr Brodie has in every branch of acriculture acted with 
uncommon f{pirit, and great exertion. And if it be true, as I have 
alfo been told, that he has benefited himfelf by thofe exertions, I 
have not a donlit but he will benefit himfelf fill more by intros 
ducing this breed of fheep, which is perhaps much wanted in Scot- 
land. Now, “ if a man deferves well of his country, who raifes 
“two blades of grafs, or two ears of corn, where onl one would 
“ crow before ;” is he not alfo deferving of praife who produces 
two pounds of mutter where only one was formerly produced ? 
And that this was the cafe with the celebrated Mr Bakewell, who 

was the firft fele€tor and promoter of this mvaluable breed,.I be- 
lieve few will dény, who either are acquainted with that breed, 
or have taken any pains to inform themtelves of its merits. And, 
if what I have now faid be right, then not only Mr Brodie, but 
every man, who, in a rational way, endeavours to difleminate that 
breed deferves well of his country. , 

But I do not mean to conteft with Epicurus, the fuperior 
tafte or delicacy of the mountain mutton, or the more claret-like 
colour, or higher flavour of the gravy. I only with to tecom- 
mend a kind of mutton fuited to the vulgar talte of a Newcaftle 
Goal-beaver, and adapted to fupport the exertions of thole labo- 
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rious claffes, not only of Coal-beavers, Keelmen, and Pitmen, 
about Newcaftle and elfewhere, but every Miner and Fabricator, 
from Cornwall fouthward to Caithnefs northward ; a fet of men, 
without whofe induftry the Epicureans would not be fo able to 
indulge their nicer palates with a fheep bred upon the moun- 
tains! extremely ufeful in their way, but not at all calculated 
for the Champaign parts of Britain. Nor do I believe that I 
hazard too rouch, if I fay that a time will come when the im- 
prov wed breed will occupy all the lower hills in the ifland, as 
well as the low lands. 

I know it to be a fa&, that many of the Cheviot Breeders 
are at prefent crofling their fheep with tups from thefe ani. 
mals, whofe tlefh is only fit for the digeftive powers of a coal-bea~ 
ver r and | am difpofed to think, that if Epicurus were to happen 
to tafteefome of the mutton of thefe fheep, which have been pro- 
duced from a erofs with the new Leicefters, without being previ- 
oufly informed, he would not be able to dilcover the contamination. 

Epicurus muft permit me to fay, that the new Leicefters are 
very far from being a coarfe grained breed: the old Lincolnthire 
breed is certainly fo, which may have led him wrong. But 
I am firmly perfuaded, that the mutton of the New Leicefters 
is equally as fine grained and marbled, as that of any mountain 
fheep whatever. Obferve, 1 do not pretend to fay that this 
mutton is fo fine flavoured, but I prefume, that the mountain 
fheep are indebted to the kind of herbage which they are depo 
tured on, and alfo to the age they are kept to, for that particu- 
larity. Befides, I neither know how the farmers in England would 
be able to pay their much advanced rents at this time, nor how 
the numerous claffes of coal-beavers, miners, or manufaétu- 
rers, &c. fpread through every part of Great Britain, would 
be fupplied and fupported with animal food, were it not 
for this invaluable breed of fheep, for which this Ifland is fo 
much indebted to the memorable Mr Bakewell: and I rejoice 
to hear, that the manufacturers about Paifley and Glafgow, 
&c. are now beginning to eat this odious mutton, with its oleagin~ 
ous covering ! and I have no doubt, but the Aberdeenthire ma- 
nufacturers will learn by and bye to eat it : becaufe, as the turnip 
hufbandry fpreads northwards, which it neceflarily will do, thefe 
fheep will follow.—Epicurus muft fuffer me to inform him, 
that it not only is the moft nutritive to thefe laborious claff 
es of people, but much cheaper than any other animal food what- 
ever ; an d for this obvious reafon, that no other animal food, (it 
we except bacon) affords fo much fleth i in proportion to the quan= 
tity of bone. And I hope to gratify Epicurus, by informing him, 
that the fat is frequent ly cut off from the furface of thefe ani- 
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saals, “ but not by the butchers before they bring it to the mar- 
ket, for the purpofe of making foap and candles,” but is taken 
from off the fatteft parts by thefe faid manufacturers, then fhred 
and put into dumplings, a moft nutritive, excellent, and, 1 am 
perfuaded, wholefome difh, of which I have eaten many a time 
with great pleafure, and with a natural, uavitiated appetite, pro- 
duced by hard working. Nay, I can tell him more, that the 
writer, when hungry from the plough, has frequently dip- 
ped toafted bread into the drippings of this dekcious mutton, 
whilft roatting at the fire, and then eat the bread with pleafure 
and avidity ! Epicurus muft allow me to put him right alfo in 
one other article: Mr Brodie never did breed what is known by 
the name of houfe-lamb, but by fome means beft known to him- 
felf, had the addrefs to make the ewes of this very breed, which 
Epicurus has fo much abufed, take the tup at a very early fea- 
fon, fo as to bring the earlieft lambs to the Edinburgh market of 
any perfon in that vicinity, at that period; and I have been in- 
formed, that he fold thefe lambs, to the amount of one hundred, 
at twenty fhillings, or one guinea each; and furely a fair price, 
confidering it was fome years back. Now, Epicurus talks of 
this lamb of Mr Brodie’s weighing only two pounds and an half, 
or three pounds per quarter: I cannot contradi& this from any 
perfona] knowledge of the matter, but cannot help thinking, 
that neither the butcher who bought thefe lambs from Mr Bro- 
die, nor the families, tg whom they were retailed, would have gi- 
ven the butcher fuch a price, as to afford him a profit on thefe 
{mall quarters ! Befides, we know that this kind of theep will 
breed and feed full as heavy a lamb, as the Dorfethhire ewes ; 
therefore I apprehend, that Epicurus muft not have been well 
informed ref{pecting this matter. Why Mr Brodie has dropped 
the breeding and feeding of fat lambs, and taken to rear the fame 
kind to old theep, is beft known to himpfelf; but no doubt remains 
with me, that he has done it from motives of prudence ; and | 
truft that he will profit by the alteration. 

I cannot pretend to fay who firft fupplied Edinburgh market 
with real houfe-lamb ; but I can juftly fay, that the late Mr John 
Hunter of the Crookfes, near Coldftream, more than thirty years 
ayo, fent into Dorfetthire for ewes, from which he bred and fed 
lambs which he fold to a Deacon Medi/s of Edinburgh, a very 
reputable butcher, (if ] am right in thename). Epicurus being, 
I fuppofe, well informed refpe€ting houfe-lamb. of eight pounds 
per quarter being fold for no more than 2s 6d, twenty 
years ago, I cannot pretend to contradié ; but it is very extra- 
ordinary, that Mr Hunter did, more than thirty years ago, 
gontinue (to my knowledge) to fupply Mr Mellifs with real Bers 
fetthire 
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fetfhire lambs, for feveral years together! Epicurus’s comparifon, 
between the high prices given for bulls and rams, and tulip roots, 
&c. is too bad to be commented upon ! I fhall only obferve, that 
it appears, he has thought more about nice eating, than the 
good of his country ; but I cannot fo eafily pafs him over when 
he fays: “ Does the Leicefter ram, or his grand/on, get ftock, 
producing wool that can be manufactured into broad cloth?” &c, 
&c. I muft take the liberty to tell him, that the wool produced 
by the new Leicefters, makes more money per head, or acre, 
or in any point of view, than the fineft wool grown by any breed 
of theep in this Ifland, becanfe, although the fine wools are fold 
much higher by the pound, the other more than makes it up by 
weight; and furely no one can juftly blame the breeder for pur- 
fuing his intereft, any more than the manufacturer. It has been 
long obferved, that the breeder will always produce that kind of 
wool which will bring the moft money, even if half hair. For 
this reafon the Lincolnfhire breeder produces the coarfeft and 
heavieft fleeces of any gther. Indeed the rieh marthes in that fer- 
tile country, are highly favourable to the growth of heavy wool. 
Nay, it is a well attelted faé, that formerly many of the Lincoln- 
fhire breeders clipped twelve pounds per fleece, over their whole 
flock ! whilft the average upon the Ryeland theep (the fineft wool 
in the ifland) is not more than three pounds per fleece, or very 
little more ; the laft, I am told, is now fold at about three fhil- 
lings per pound, which is, fay nipe fhillings per fleece ; while the 
coarfe Lincolnfhire is fold at one fhilling, or better, per pound, 
confequently makes twelve fhillings at leaft, per fleece. Whenever 
the manufaéturer will make it worth the breeder’s while to raife 
fine wool, he will foon try to doit; but the faét is, that the great 
advance of late years has been, and is, upon the long wools, grown 
by thefe very coal-heavers favourite kind, which, although fo 
deteftible to Epicurus, is yet one of the greatett bleflings to 
the labouring part of our Ifland! I need not tell Epicurus 
now, that the reafon is owing to there being more wearers 
of coarfe than fine cloths, and more eaters of the coa/-heavers mut- 
ton, than the mountain mutton, although fed upon thyme and aro- 
matic herbs ! However, J with to carry this no farther, than that 
the rich certainly have a right to gratify their palates, while fure- 
ly the labouring poor have an equal right to lay out their earn. 
ings, on that kind of food which is moit fuitable, both to their 
purfes and palates. 

I will, with all my heart, join Epicurus in the praifes of the 
native black faced Scotch theep, whofe merits are perhaps not yet 
fufficiently appreciated. I have long thought them a moft velua, 
ble breed, and in every refpeéct adapted to all the cold expo.ed 
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mountainous parts of Great Britain. And I cannot help think- 
in’,, that a period will arrive, (perhaps not very diftant) when 
thefe two breeds, viz. the Bakewell or New Leicetters, and the 
blac’s-faced, will occupy the greateit part of the pafturage of thefe 
iflands. Itis very well known, that the former are now creeping 
up all the hilly, and even mountainous diftriéts which are not 
very heathy, whilft the black-faced are confefledly beft calculated 
to withftand the feverity of the cold upon the high heathy moun- 
tains, where no other fheep that f am acquainted with can fubfiit. 
—I thall fay nothing about the gods of Ifrael! Gods ufed to drink 
near, we are told, of old.—But in regard to butchers, in Scot- 
land, however they may like or diflike the improved breed, I cannot 
pretend to fay; but in Newcaftle, Manchefter, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, &c. &c. &c. I know the butchers can fell two 
joints of this breed for one of any other kind whatever. 
But after all, I fuppofe Epicurus (who certainly carries 
“the pen of a ready writer,”) has had no other view by 
his remarks than to call forth the obfervations of fome breeders ; 
and although I am convinced of my own inability, I could 
not avoid faying thus much. But I flatter myfelf, that fome one 
more competent to the tafk, will anfwer him more to the 
purpofe than I can pretend to. In the mean time, I defire to 
fubfcribe myfelf a conftant reader, and fincere well-wifher to 
your ufeful Publication, 


A Breeder of the Coal-Heavers Mutton, 


Remarks by the Condu@or. 


THE above communication is extremely fatisfaétory, becaufe 
it bears intrinfic evidence of being compofed by a mafter 
in the bufinefs of theep-breeding. That the new Leicefter, 
or improved breed of theep, are more profitable to the farmer 
in general cafes than many other breeds, may almoft be 
received as an axiom ; though, as we formerly flated, fome of 
thefe may afford more gratification to the palate. Perhaps this, 
in a great meafure, is owing to the different ages at which High- 
and bred fheep, and thofe of the long-wooled fort aye killed ; 
and no doubt, the exercife which the former enjoy in fearching 
tor food, may contribute to produce more highly flavoured and 
juicy meat. Be that as it may, fo long as profit is the object 
either of breeders or feeders, the bett kind, in their eye, mutt 
certainly be the one that will return the moft money for a givea 
quantity of food. When a corn farmer, as is cuftomary in Scot- 
jand, fows oats upon clover: lea, inftead of wheat, he is not cen- 
fured, becaufe the latter grain willafford the confumer hetter bread. 
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No; heis induced to fow oats merely becaufe it is found, that, in 
general hufbandry, they will yield him moft advantage. ‘The tafte 
of the confumer never comes under his notice ; and the fame views 
affuredly govern the breeders and feeders of theep. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Soiling of Horfes and Cattle. 


Sr, 


Tie foiling of horfes, in the fummer months, on green clover 
and rye-grafs, is a practice which prevails in every corn diftri& 
where farm labour is regularly executed. The utility. of the 
practice does not need the fupport of an argument; for, it is not 

only economical to the farmer, but faves much fatigue to the 
poor animal: befides, the quantity of dung thereby gathered is 
confiderable. 

Reflecting upon the advantages of this practice, it has often oc- 
curred to me, that cattle, z. e. oxen and cows of all forts, might 
be fupported and fed in like manner during the whole of the 
grafs feafon. I know very well that milch cows have, in feveral 
inftances, been fo kept; but it is not confiftent with my know- 
ledge, that the other defcriptions of cattle have been fed for the. 
butcher according to this mode, though I judge it to be perfeétly 
practicable. No doubt a confiderable degree of trouble would 
necefiarily attend the meafure, but this is an obje€tion that may 
be urged again{ft every {cheme for improve — It was urged 
againit fummer fa llow at its introd ution, and is {till urged in 
feveral diflri@ts againit the drilling of turnips. If, however, the 
advantages, which would attend a general foiling, exceed the 
trouble occafioned thereby, I apprehend the meafure is not to be 
combated on this ground. 

Let any perfon, for a moment, view a field of grafs depaftured 
with cattle, efpecially if the weather is wet, and he will foon be con- 
vinced of the great lofs fuftaincd from the feet of the animals, 
and of the wafte which is made in confequence of their roaming 
at large. Perhaps it may be eftimated, that in general cafes, 
near one half of the grafs is thereby rendered ufelefs; at leaft I 
am certain, from feeding milch-cows in the houfe, that one half 
of the extent of land will fuffice for houfe-feeding, that is requir- 
ed when depafturing is practifed. Probably another advantage 
would follow, which I do not remember of having feen noticed. 
The land, from being covered with grafs, would not only produce 
an inoreafed quantity, but alfo be greatly bencfited by the exclu- 
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fion of air before the giafs was cut or removed. When depaf- 
tured, it is obvious, that none of thefe thingscan happen. If the 
grafs was eaten any thing bare in the beginning of the feafon, its 
future growth muft be ftopped by the drought which ufually 
prevails in the early part of fummer; and when the ground is 
not fully covered with plants, the benefit of the grazing fyftem, 
towards the improvement of land, is only partially experienced. 

But the chief benefit of foiling may be confidered as arifing 
from the immenfe quantity of fine dung which would thereby be 
accumulated, and which might be returned to the ground in the 
fucceeding feafon, after being properly fermented and prepared. 
In all corn farms, at leaft thofe of clay foils, it is a work of 
great difficulty to rot the ftraw thereon produced, and much of 
it is mifapplied, in confequence of fuch foils being naturally unfit 
for raifing green winter-crops. A fenfe of this has induced many 
farmers to attempt turnips in fituations not qualified for raifing 
them with profit; but even thefe attempts, though in fome re- 
{pects ufeful, by converting a part of the ftraw into dung, do not 
fully anfwer the intended purpofe. The fuperfluity which re- 
mains after the turnip feafon is over (and this upon corn farms 
often exceeds athird of the crop) is feldom ufed in a beneficial 
way. If ftackedin the yard, it is bleached and dried by the fun 
and wind, and when ufed in the next feafon, is found to be unfit 
for the fupport of animals, and divefted of the powers which it 
originally poffefled. If, however, a numerous ftock of cattle 
were kept either in the houfe, or in feparate divifions of the 
fold-yard, all the ftraw thrafhed in the f{ummer months might be 
immediately converted into dung, the quality of which would be 
equal, if not fuperior, to what is made from turnips confumed at 
the ftake. 

To carry on this mode of feeding in a regular way, it would 
be neceflary to have a confiderable quantity of tares fown at dif- 
ferent times, fo as the interval betwixt the firft and fecond crop 
of clover might be filled up. A ftack of hay would alfo be ne- 
ceflary, in the event of bad weather fetting in, or circumftances 
occurring to preyent a regular fupply of green food. 

From confidering the time taken to cut and bring home grafs 
for my farm horfes, | am led to think, that one man and a boy, 
with a fingle horfe cart, would be able to fupply thirty head of 
ordinary fized cattle with cut grafs, if the crop was middling 
good, fay one that would yield two hundred ftone of hay per acre, 
and the diftance of the field from the home ftead not exceeding 
halfamile. If the beafts were tied to a ftake, it would require 
an additional hand to litter and clean them; but I am convinced 
that in {mall fold yards, well fupplied with water, and provided 
with a fhade to which the antmals might retiré ina hot funny 
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day, this mode of feeding would be moft eligibly executed. 
Perhaps the number put into each yard fhould not exceed fix or 
eight, and they fhould be as equally matched as poflible. 

In this way, the farmer of clay foils might be equally benefited 
by green crops, as thofe of alight and gravelly nature, where 
turnips are generally raifed. The only difference would be, that 
they would feed at different feafons, or at the time beft fuited to 
the circumftances in which they are placed. Dung is the mother 
of good crops; and it appears that no plan can be devifed by 
which a large quantity can be fo eafily and cheaply gathered, or 
by which ftraw can be fo effectually rotted and rendered bene- 
ficial to the owner. 

Thus have I communicated the outlines of a plan which, in 
my humble opinion, might be executed with advantage. The 
two chief features of it ares—An economical ule of cattle food, 
and a great accumulation of dung. According to the fyftem of 
depafturing, both are neceflarily negletted ; the grafs is trample¢ 
down and deftroyed by the feet of the beafts, while the dung 
dropped by them is wafted by the fun and air, walhed away by 
rains, and generally laid on a particular part of the field, where 
they are in the habit of harbouring, } am yours, &c. 

A Rurat Economist: 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Swedi/hb Turnip. 
Sir, 

Ir the following anecdote, relative to the ufe of this valuable 
root, is thought worthy of notice in your ufeful repofitory, 
you are at liberty to infert it. I am perfectly fatisfied of its au- 
thenticity. 

In wifter 1801, you will re¢olle&, the ftorm of froft and fnow 
fet in very early, nearly about Martinmas ; immediately upon 
the fetting in of the ftorm, a flock of upwards of a dozen of 
Turkies belonging to a private family in Nidfdale, ceafed to ap- 
pear about the houfe, as they were wont to do for their food. 
They were apprehended to have been flolen: In a day or two, 
fearch was made for them, when they were found very bufy at 
feed, upon a {mall field of Swedith turnip, not far diftant from 
the houfe. Trufting that the fure guidance of inftin& would not 
millead the Tuikies, they were left to their own difcretion ; 
they continued to feed upon the ttrnmip through the day, 
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roofting over night upon fome trees contiguous to the turnip field, 
and never coming near to the houfe. At the feaiting feafon of 
the enfuing Chriitmas and New-Year’s day, a number of them 
were killed for family entertainments and prefents to friends, 
when they were found full in flefh and delicate in flavour: in 
fhort, in all refpeéts in the higheft condition, although they had 
taited nothing but what they had picked for themfelves in the 
turnip field. 

In the company where I obtained this anecdote, from one of 
the Ladies of the family to whom the Turkies belonged, a Gen- 
tleman prefent was very particular in his inquiries as to the fla~ 
vour of the fowls; he informed us that the reafon of his being fo 
particular was, that long ago he had been invited to a dinner by 
Sir James Nafmyth of New Poilo, where a Turkey was to be 
ferved up which had been fed folely upon the common field tur- 
nip, but that the turnip flavour of the Turkey when brought to 
table proved fo overcomingly itrong, that it was inftantly difmif- 
fed without being diffecied. 1 am, 

Your Conftant reader, 
C.F. 
Tweeddale, Fan. 12, 1803. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the expence attending the making of Thorn hedges, and training 
them up. 


Sir, 


Tue expence of fencing land is imperfectly underftood by 
many people ; this induces me to trouble you with fome efti- 
mates of the charge of inclofing with hedge and ditch, on farms 
remaining in an epen ftate, which 1 hope, may afford fatisfaéto- 
ry information to your readers, 

Suppofe a Landlord lets a farm for 19 years, and binds the 
Tenant to inclofe faid farm, with ditch and thorn hedge; the 
Landlord binds himfelfto pay the Tenant the value of training up 
thofe hedges, that are a good fence at the end of the tack—and 
to make good the agreement, the Tenant fets to work, and in- 
clofes the whole farm the firft year. 

What may thofe hedges coft the Tenant, to train up, at the 
end of the tack, per rood of fix ells ? 


Ditch 
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Ditch cafting, perrood, - - {£0 O10 
Thorns per do --+ + oF 0 § 
Two new paillings, during 8 years, o 2 6 
Once fcouring, - - o 0 4 
Four years cleaning, two timesayear, 0 © 3 
Two years more, fay, is a ° oft 
Once triming, - - oo f 
£o 4 6 
Igtereft on 33. 4d. for 18 a at ad. 
a year, fo 3 ¢ 
Do. or ts. ad. for 10 years 8 at of 
a year, - - o 0 44 
o 3 7% 
fo 8 17 
One Rood of hedge, nearly occupies one 
fall of ground, which, at the rate of gos. 
per Scots acre, the Tenant pays 3d. per 
rood of rent.—19 years at 3d. ° 49 
£° 12 te 


Suppofe again, that this farm requires 2000 roods of ditches 
to inclofe it. 


The farm Dr. Contra Cr, 
To 2000 Roods, at By 2000 Roods of 
12s. 103d per hedges, the rent 
reod. £1287 10 0 of the ground 
paid to the Land« 
lard for 19 
years, at 4s.od. £495 oO G 
This may be ftated 
againft the farm 
asa benefit from 
the inclofing. 
By balance tabe 
paid by the 
Landlord £812 10 © 








£1287 10 0 £1287 10 0 
Tam yours, &>. Ha 
VOL. IV. NO, XIV. Te To 








174 On Mofs ds a Manure. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Mofs as ‘a Manure. 


SIR, 

I have perufed your valuable publication with much fatisfac- 
tion, and am firmly perfuaded its circulation will diffufe much 
ufeful knowledge throughout the Agricultural world. You 
have in fome late numbers given us a new difcovery, relative to 
tle value of mofs for compost. 1 fay a new difcovery, becaufe I 
live in a remote corner of the_Iiland where we have many thou- 
fand acres of mofs, unapphied to any other purpofe than that 
of feul. Adjacent to thefe moffes, are as many thoufand acres of 
good light foil, very much adapted to turnip hufbandry. I pof- 
tefs nearly 300 acres of this kind of foil, and about go acres of 
Mofs, wherein there is much variety, viz. the foft fpungy mofs of 
a dirty yellow colour, provincially flow-mofs; the brittle brown 
mofs full of rotten chips; and the black compaét mofs of a denfe 
quality. Now, having equal accefs to all thefe, I requeft fome 
of your correfpondents, who have actually made a comparative 
trial, to fay, which of thefe kinds of mofs are beft for convert- 
ing into manure by an admixture of Farm-yard dung, &c. upon 
Lord Meadowbanks fyftem.—Attention to the above fimple quef- 
tion, will gratify many of your readers, as well as yours, &c. 

R. C. 


December 13. 1802. 


FOR THE) FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Queries on Drill Hufbandry, Se. 


Waar are the advantages, and difadvantages, of the fyftem of 
drill hutbandry for all crops as practifed in China univerfally, 
and, now introduced pretty generally into feveral parts of Eng- 
land : ? 

Vhat is the beft form of a farmer’s cart? 

What are the beit varieties of feeds, as fuited for particulat 

foils ? 


A. S. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On laying land down with grafs feeds, and obfervations on bot ufe 
Lamb. 


Sir, 


Ir is now well known, that land which has been long in til- 
lage cannot be better improven, or.at a cheaper rate, than by 
laying it into pafture grafs, a few years. This fyftem you have 
earneftly recommended in the courfe of your publication; for 
which reafon, I fhall only fay, that you cannot put your readers» 
too often in-mind of it; as great numbers ftill go on in the old 
beaten track. What 1 mean by troubling you at this time, is, 
to fuggeft a few hints.that may be ufeful to fuch as are only 
beginning he grazing butinefs. : 

Before grafs feeds are fown, every field ought to be made as 
clear of root-weeds as poffible ; and fummer fallow, turnips, or 
potatoes, are the beft preparations. If the land is good, af- 
ter fummer fallow a very flight dunging is fufficient; a full 
drefling may endanger the. grafs, by making the grain crop 
lodge. Itis pofitively necetlary to have plenty of plants, per- 
haps 20 lb. of the different kinds of clovet, with a bathel of good 
clean rye-grafs, may be a proper quantity-of feeds for an acre. 
The clovers may be proportioned to fuit different foils. If the 
grain crop is very thick, early cutting is of great fervice to the 
young grafs; very much damage is fuftained. by fuch acrop 
ftanding a few days longer than is neceflary. Feeding fheep on 
the grafs is, better for enriching the land than black cattle ; and; 
perhaps, taking an average of years, fully as profitable. 

if the atitumn is dry, and a great luxuriance of young grafs 
appears, it may be eaten a little down before bad weather fets in; 
but it muft not be poached on any account, nor muft fheep get 
on it in winter, though ever fo dry , for they will deftroy all the 
broad clover altogether. It is a very. great erfor to puta full 
ftock on grafs duting the {pring months ; perhaps a backward 
feafon fets in, after fuch a {tock has been bought in, and then in 
place of feeding, they barely fubfift, befides running the rik of 
breaking the fences, to the great trouble and difappointment of 
the owner. But when a light ftock is put to grafs, it is fure to 
feed well; and by the month of June the grafs has got fo far 
a-head, that _it,commonly holds out all tlie feafon; even with 
a very full ftock. 

Nothing improves gtafs land more than op dreffing. If the 
land has not been limed lately, a good dofe of that very valuable 
imanitre will be found highly beneficial, both to the grafs and 
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after corn crops. If plenty of good earth can be fpared, from head- 
lands or otherwife, to mix with the lime, fo much the better ; 
but in the laft cafe, the beft method is to give it two coats, be- 
caufe when there is an equal quantity of lime and earth, and a 
fufficiency laid on to make a proper liming, the grafs is buried 
and never gets through; but, if one half is laid on, and time 
given for the grafs to grow through, then the other half may be 
laid on with fafety. Hard froft in winter, or after the land is 
dry in fpring, is the proper time for laying on faid compott. If 
it cannot be all done in one feafon, the bufinefs may be refumed 
the next, or during as many as the land is in grafs. There are 
fome other manures that may be ufed for the above purpofe ; the 
refufe of foap, or what the foap-boilers call {pent athes, is a moft 
excellent article ; lime rubifh from old buildings, &c. A field 
that has been managed after the above manner, and has been paf- 
tured with fheep, three or four years, may be termed in a high 
ftate of cultivation, and will amply repay the pofleffor for the 
expence2 nd trouble he has been at. 
But it is likely the above mode may be animadverted upon, 
by your correfpoudent, Epicurus, as tending to raife rank and 
uawholefome grafles, which may have a bad effe€& on mutton, 
to the great lofs of the noble fcience of good eating. In your 
Jaft number, this Gentleman quotes a paragraph from the 
newfpapers, which, he fuppofes will hurt the feelings of Mr. 
Brodie, being a man of modefty and good fenfe; but he does 
not feem fo delicate with another modeff and /enfible man, whofe 
Speculation on boufe. Lamb did not fucceed. I cannot be very po- 
fitive as to the date when Mr Brodie began to feed carly Lamb, 
(for I thall not call it by any other name,) but I think it is not 
much lefs than twenty years fince he commenced dealing in that 
article ; and it is well known, that he continued a great many 
years to fell one hundred lambs at as many guineas ; but is he to 
blame, becaufe the public preferred bis Att/e lamb to that which 
was larger?—A certain author wrote a book, but after much 
trouble and expence in publifhing, he could find no body that 
would buy it; the confequence was, he loft his temper and 
condemned all the world for want of tafte and difcernment, when 
he faw people buy and read with avidity, publications that he 
faid had no merit. Perhaps the lamb Epicurus mentions was too 
fat—had too much of the blubber he talks of. I have heard that 
one of the then Bailies of Edinburgh bought a quarter of it; 
but, it was fuch pure fat that it melted quite away, when it 
ought to have roafted; and the fapient Magiftrate came back on 
the flefher and threatened to profecute him for the lofs of his 
dinner, 
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dinner, if he would not refund the half-crown, given for it, which 
the flether was fain to do, and by that means rea/ bow/e amb was 
knockt up in the Edinburgh market forever, for no body dare calt 
it by that name ever fince. Icannot think Epicurus has been 
fortunate in his choice of mutton, as we are not to fuppofe, a 
fat weather hog to be very delicate eating. He feems to defpife 
all kinds of wool but fuch as are fit to be made into broad cloth, 
though the other articles he mentions, are equally ufeful. I muft 
afk Epicurus, Are there no comforts except being clothed in broad 
cloth, and having good mutton? and whether he means to fay, 
that there is no pleafure or efijoyment to be found under a 
blanket or a petticoat !! Upon the whole, 1 am at a lofs to know 
his motive for writing the faid letter. When aman has been 
fortunate, and rifen to optilence, although it fhould be by the 
mott laudable induftry and good conduét, it fometimes excites en- 
vy in little minds. Perhaps he has gained little by mentioning 
names. Where we fee two,” we are ready to make compari- 
fons, and whén thefe are made, one of the parties generally fuffers. 
Iam, 
Your conftant reader, 
F, 


Eaft Lothian, 9th March, 1803. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Information requéfed concerning the difeafes of domeftic animals. 
que) 


Sir, 

. Give me leave, through the channel of your Mag izine, which 
J underftand is extenfively circulated through the Britith ifles, 
to requeft information concerning the different diforders of do- 
meftic animals, particularly, accounts of the accidents to which 
farm live itock is liable, with a defcription of fueh as may have 
happened under the obfervation of your correfpondents. When 
I mention that this information is meant for the afliitance of a ger- 
tlematt who intends to bring forward a regular work upon thefe 
jmportant matters, 1 truit that additional reafons will be altc- 
gether unneceflary. ' ; 

I may add, however, that the increafed and increafing value of 
live flock of all kinds, renders an attention to the fubjects point- 
ed out of increafed importance. If more was known re{pecting 
the anatomy of animals, and if the hiftory of difeafes and the 
modes of cure ufed in different places were more correétly afcer- 

aes tained, 
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tained, we might then attain to fomething like certainty, as to the 
bei! and moft effectual way of managing live fiock, when attacked 
by internal diforders, or when they fuffered under the effects of 
external i injuries. J am yours, om 


M. S. G. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Pit Draining. 


SiR, 
Ir the following account of the fuccefsful effeéts of pit drain- 


ing be deemed worthy of a place in your interefting Magazine, 
it is heartily at your fervice. 






















Upon entering to the farm I now poflefs, fome years ago, 
T found it very much injured by {pouts and f{prings ; fo that, as 
a folid foundation for every future improvement, an extenfive 
draifiiage was indifpenfably neceflary. Accordingly, this labori- 
ous operation was commenced the firft yearof entry, and has been 
continued ever fince, more or lefs extenfively, as 1 found it could 
be conveniently carried on. In general, the ufual mode of drain- 
ing was attended wjth fuccefs ; but fome particular patches of 
fwampy land, which had been left by my prececeflor in their natu- 
ral wildnefs, even in the heart of a field, 1 found perfeély 
incurable by all my efforts in the ordinary way: for ex- 
cept upon the top of the drain itfelf, the adjacent foil ftill con- 
tinued as unfit for cultivation as ever. Sufpedting, that though 
the drains were fully three feet in depth, my want of fuccefs 
was owing to not having penetrated to the fource of the evil; 
I caufed the perfon employed in draining to fink down a pit 
to the depth of, at leaft, five feet from the furface ; but flill 
without the defired effeé&t. Att laft, almoft in defpair of attaining 
the end I-had in view, I left him to his own exertions, and re- 
rurning fome time after, in the courfe of the day, had the fatisfac- 
tion to find his perfeverance in digging about a foot and a half 
deeper, attended with the moft complete fuccefs : for he had now 
penetrated the {tratum of gravel lying beneath an exceedingly | 
tough and itrong clay, from whence the water flowed copioully. . 
foon filled the pit, and run along the drain. Highly pleafed with 
the {uccefs of the firft eflay of the kind I had ever made, | pro- 
ceeded to dig feveral pits, where I thought needful, to a fimilar | 
a: oe; and with the fame favourable iflue. But a difagreeable 
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circumftance took place, which, in the ardour of fuccefsful enter- 
prize, I had not taken care to prevent. ‘The fides of the pits, 
from the great weight of clay prefling upon them at the top, tud- 
denly gave way, and precipitated the incumbent mais into the 
place from whence it had, with much labour, been thrown. 1 
thereby learned the neceflity of having a fupply ot ltones ready 
at hand, to fill up the pits immediately, to prevent the recur- 
rence of fuch a difagreeable ciccumitance. In this manner |] 
went on, pitting in fuch intervals of the drains as 1 thought ne-~ 
ceflary, until the whole was rendered dry and firm as any other 
part of the field. — it mey be afked, would not Elkinton’s 
mode of boring have greatly facilitated the bufinefs, and en- 
tirely fuperceded the tedious and expenfive procefs of pitting? I 
can only anfwer, that as | had no boring irons, | could not make 
the experiment. But there is one advantage, which, in my opi- 
nion, pitting poflefles over boring, and that is with refpeét to du- 
rability. Where the water that’ iflues trom the aperture made 
by the borer, continues to flow without intermiflion, boring, in 
that cafe, may be preferable, becaufe a lefs expenfive operation; 
but in fuch foils, as I have liad ocgafion to practife draining in, the 
{prings in fome feafons totally fail, fo that the fmal] opening made 
by the borer is liable to be obitrugted by moles, taads, &c. 

whereas pitting, if executed in a fubftantial manner, will, | wh 
no hefitation in afferting, continue in its original, perfection for 
ages. I have now for feveral years continued pitting wherever 
I have failed tapping the fprings in the ordinary way of draining, 
and have the fatisfattion to add, almoft invariably with fuccefs. 
Before I conclude, allow me to fag: gett fome hints that may be of 
ufe to thofe, who, having {mall experience in draining, are defi- 
rous to prattife it in fuch a manner as to render it of lafting uti- 
‘lity. Expedition, in carrying on the varrous operations of farm. 
ing, is in none more neceflar y than in draining. If poffible, 
every different part of the procefs fhould fucceed another with. 
out delay. And no foorer has the labourer finilhed the fhov elling 
out the bottom of the drain, than the carts fhould, if practicable 
from the ftate of the wethtieg: be fet to work in carrying forward 
the ftones to fill it up to fuch a height as that the plougt h may 
pafs over without touching them. And laftly, the {tones thould 
be covered immediately, with a layer of ftraw, ruthes, fern, or 
any thing of the li ke nature, to prevent the easth, from mix- 
ing amongft them, and thereby obitruéting the free courfe 
of the water. By neglecting to attend in time to thefe 
particulars, | have cequansiy feen fuch confequences en- 
fue, as almoft entirely to fruftate the intended efect. For, 
after the drain has received from the fpade that neat 
5, =e and 
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and fmooth polifh on its fides, prefented to the eye when 
newly finifhed, it is very apt to be injured by the influences of the 
weather. Froft, rain, or fnow, produce fuch effeéts upon it, as 
féarcely to admit of its being fo completely re@tified, but that 
fome of the loofened earth will be falling down among the ftones 
when put in, and thereby, in fome degree, defeating the bene- 
ficial purpofe expeGted. I will not attempt an apology for 
thefe minute directions : every practical farmer — the 
importance of attending to minutie, in all the diverfified 
round of his nfeful employment: And fhould what I have 
i} now written, which with great diffidence is offered to the 
i public, be deemed worthy of infpeétion, I fhall, perhaps, be em- 
boldened to contribute my mite at fome future period. Withing 
fuccefs to your Magazine, I am yours, &c. 
Ruricona. 


Nore. 

Our correfpondent writes like 4 man of experience and obfer- 
vation ; therefore his future fayours will be highly agceptable. 
In draining a field fome years ago, we reforted to the method 
adopted by Ruricola, and found that it anfwered the intended 
purpofe moft completely ; ‘fince that time, we have been keen 
advocates for pit draining, where circumftances pointed out 
that it could be executed with propriety. 


—— Oe 


N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINT. 


Obfervations on the Conftruftion, Hanging, and Fuftening of Gates, 
with a Plate. 


Sir, 
I REQUEST your acceptance of a plate, accompanied with fome 
explanations, on the fubjeé&t of Gates, which I have endeavoured 
to adapt to your Magazine. I am yours, &c. 


Matton Grange, 
Yo.5 March, 1803. Tuomas N. Parker. 








A reprefents a feétion of two gate-pofts, with the proper po- 
fition for the hinges of a gate to open one way, thewing alfo the 
line of faftening, the line of reft, and line of equilibrium ; which 
two laft lines are in the fame vertical plané, both with the hooks, 
end with the centre of the gate’s grav itation; and at about 1-16th 
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part of a circle within the line of equilibrium, a fhort poft is 
placed to prevent the gate opening too near upon its equilibrium, 
and thereby becoming liable to be left open. 

B is the upper thimble for a comman gate, which is lefs ex« 
penfive, but by no means fo good as when the ftrap extends to 
the whole length of the gate, which will be defcribed hereafter : 
this thimble is twifted 1-4th of an inch bearing towards the 
hanging poft. 

C is the lower thimble of a gate proportioned to the upper 
thimble B, as 1} inch is to 3 inches, in regard to the dif- 
tance between their centres and fhoulders refpectively. Thefe 
thimbles are adapted for a gate whofe hinges are 40 inches afun- 
der, and as 4o is to 1f the difference in this inftance, fo 
fhould be any other diftance from hinge to hinge, to the propor- 
tionate difference or extra length of the lower thimble; and the 
greater the extra length might be made, over and above fuch 
proportion, the greater muft become the velocity of the gate’s 
fall, or tendency towards the line of reft ; until its courfe is ar- 
refted by the faftening poft 1-16th part of the circle, or 22° 30’ 
thort of the line of reft. The lower thimble is let into the 
gate by a fcrew of equal fubftance throughout its length, or not 
tapered, in order that the adjuftment of the thimbles as to the 
velocity of the gate’s fall, may be regulated to fo great a nicety 
-as half.a turn of the fcrew: and the thimble may either be let 
into the heel of the gate, or lengthened out by a wather, as occa~ 
fion fhall require. The pofition of the thimbles, in refpe& to 
each other, muft be favoured alfo by the lower thimble, which 
being placed 1-4th of an inch out of the middle of the heel of the 
gate, in the contrary dire€tion of the upper thimble, the whole 
difference, as to the diftances of the two thimbies from the hang- 
ing poft, willbe onehaif of aninch; and their vertical plane, which 
is the fame as that of the lines of reft and equilibrium, will form 
an angle wjth the line of faftening of 42° 30', or r-16th part of 
acircle ; this adjuftment, in effe@, adds 1-1 2th of an inch to the 
extra length of the Jower thimble, fo that by a plum/-line, it 
will be found (when the gate is hung upright, as it always ought 
to be) that the aétual extra length of the lower thimble, or hori- 
zontal diftance of the two centrés from tach other, will be 13+1 + 
=1} inch. 

D Is the upper hook. 

E is the Iower hook, with key hole and catter,and is half an inch 
longer from its centre to the fhoulder than the upper hook, in or- 
der to anfwer the thimbles ; the actual pofition of the hooks, with 
re{peé to each other, or rather the horizontal diftance of two per- 
pendicular lines, one falling from the centre of each of the hooks, 
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will be about 14 of an inch only ; for if the hooks and thim. 
bles :are made to fit properly, each hook will not be more 
than 1-16th part of an inch {maller than its thimble ; for as the 
whole lofs in hanging a gate need not be fo much as 1-8th of an 
inch, or not more perhaps than 1-12th (which exaétly balances 
what is gained in the thimbles) the extra length of the lower 
thimble before it is fixed to the gate, and that of the lower hook 
before it is driven into the pott, ought precifely to accord with 
the dimenfions exprefled in the plate, fuppofing the diftance of 
the two hinges to be 40 inches. 

The diameter of the hooks thould be about 1 3-16ths * of an inch, 
and the perforated parts of the thimbles when made to fit fuch 
hooks will be about 14-1 6ths, that is, 7-8ths of an inch diameter : 
for pivots ot this fize, the above ca!culations are fuited, as to the 
velocity of a gate’s fall; andthe thimbles fhould be made of 
rounded iron, that the fri€tion may be reduced by the fmallnefs 
of the furface to be affegted thereby +: and when old iron work 
is made ufe of, wherein a larger furface is expofed to friction, 
1-8th, or 1-4th of an inch, as may be fufficient, added to the com- 
mon-extra length of the lower thimble, will be the readieft means 
of counteraéting the extra friGion f. 

F is a complete gate for opening one way, and conftruéted in 
fuch a manner, that it thall not fink at the head, as ordinary gates 
are aptto do. The bars are let into the middle parts of the head 
and heel, and the lacings are tapeted for fiaifhing upon a level 
furface with the heel, head, and rail ; as is evident in the followe 
ing direétions for the fawing out the timber, which thould be of 
find oak, not too tough, and entirely free from fap. 

The watte in planing and finithing a gate may be allowed for 
or not, as the gate is defired to be a little more or lefs {trong §. 


Heel 





* Thefe dimenfions, minute as they may feem, will prefent no difficulty, 
even to an ordinary workman, with the help of a pair of callipers and a common 
{cale. 

+ Sce Mr Vince's experiments “ On the Motion of Bodies affected by Fric- 
# tien.’ Vol. LXXV. Philofophical ‘Tranfactions of the Royal Society of 
London. 

t If the heel of a gate be not at right angles with the rail, or the perforated 
parts of the thimbles be greater than the proportion allowed for, the deficiency in 
either, or beth cafes, mult be fupplicd by adding to the length of the lower 
thimble. 

§ When the timber is good, it is reduced fo little by being planed and finifhed in- 
to a gate, that no allowance need be made for the wafte; or, at all events, if the 
fawer attends to the dimensions recommended, the gute will be qnite ftrong e+ 
gough for its lize. 
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Length. Greateft Tapered to 
thickne ‘S. 

Feet. In. In. by in. In. by in. 
Heel - 4 4 43-—34 
Head - 4 4 24 24 
Rail - 9 0° 34-——34 24-——25 
5 Bars - 9 ° oe 24—~-3 
Diagonal Lacing 9 6 34 1k 24 L 
Larger Upright La- 
; cing . - 2 8 3i—I £ 
Smaller ditto 2 8 3 14 


which will be found to form: a well proportioned gate, the whole 
of the eight parts at the head prefenting to {the eye 24 inch 1€s, 
and Seven out of the eight parts at the heel, that is, all excepting 


the heel itfelf, prefent 3% inches. 


The diagonal lacing is fitted into the heel by a ftrong bytment, 
even with the loweft bar, and its {maller end meets the upper 
angle at the head, and is confined laterally by two upright lacings ; 


this would keep up the rail, provided the head were not puthed 


forward, and that is prevented by an iron itrap of equal length to 
the gate, being attached to, or forming a part of the upper thim- 
ble in the firft inftance, where it holds the heel of the gate by the 
fhoulder of the thimble ; it is afterwards {crewed to the rail at 
proper diftances ; and laftly, fecures the whole work together, by 
a fcrew nut, rounded and let into the front of the gate’s head *. 
By this arrangement, the gate is in fact fufpended by the iron 
ftrap and rail, inftead of the heel, which affifts greatly in prevent- 
ing any {train upon the mortifes by the gate’s own weight, or o- 
therwife: I cannot imagine a gate of a more durable conftruétion, 

and it feems particularly well calculated for Road gates t. The 
faftening F is remarkably eafy for a horfeman to open, and as 
difficult, if not impoflible, to be opened by cattle: the upright 
wire of the latch is furnifhed with a guard, and the mortile of the 
head of the gate, through which the latch pafles, is finilhed with 


fheet 





* The iron ftrap is about an inch by a quarter of an inch in fubftance, for one 
half of itslength, when it is tapered towards the head of the gate. At the end near- 
eft to the thimble, it 1s made ftronger for a few inches; and clofe to the thoulder 
of the thimble, it fhould be as mich as half an inch thick: the edges are chamfer- 
ed off, and the whole appears to be gradually tapered from the heel to the head of 
the gate, widening a little round the hole which is left for the upright part of the 
Jatch adjoining to the handle. 

+ In refpe@ to a field, through which there is no common road, it is immaterial 
what fort of gates may be ufcd, fo that they be.made fecure againft 
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fheet iron efcutcheons, like thofe at I, the faftening being com- 
pleted with the catch H, having a button in the place of the ring. 

A model of this gate is fent with the plate, and may be feen at 
the thop of Mr Couttable, Publifher of the Magazine. 

A gate fufpended in the manner defcribed cannot be left open, 
(excepting in high winds) but will fhut of itfelf, tho’ not with an 
uniformly accelerated motion, as might be fuppofed, its velocity 
being rather increafed as it pailes the middle parts of its femicir- 
cular courfe, and retarded again as it approaches its line of reft *. 

The effe&ts of wind cannot be countera¢ted in gates by any good 
con{truétion of the hinges; for, were a velocity given toa gate’s 
fall equal to the refiftance of fo powerful an agent, the gate would 
foon want repair, from the conitant violence of its ihutting, and 
be fo much the heavier in the hand of a horfeman: add to which, 
that when a ftrong wind blew in the fame direétion as that of 
the gate’s fall, no man on horfeback would be able to withitand 
its force; and well conftruéted gates are moft liable to be aéted 
upon by wind, from their wide extent of furface : but if paflengers 
are fo carelefs as to leave gates open under fuch circumftances, 
there will be one fatisfa€tion remaining; that is, fo foon as the 
wind ceafes, the hinges mutt refume their property, and the gate 
faften itfelf. Gis acommon peg latch for the head of a gate with 
a guard to render it fafer for cattle which might run a- 
gainft it when the gate is open ; and this formsa very fecure faf. 
tening, either with or without the guard, when attached to the 

catch H; but it is thought very inconvenient for horfemen, and 
particularly fo for thofe who are not accultomed to it. 
H is the catch adapted to the latch G. 
I reprefents twofheet ironefcutcheons, and a pattern fora flrong 
latch, 








* A gate nine feet long is made to rife fix inches at the head, from its line of 
reft to that of equilibrium, fubjedt to certain variations in the intermediate parts of 
its motion, viz as the verfed fine of the angle formed by the gate, with its line of 
reft, is to the length of the gate, which is made radius, fo will be the correfpond- 
ing rife of the head of the gate tothree inches, at any given angle within the quad- 
rant: and the rife of the head of the gate afterwards will be--as the co-fine of any given 
angle formed by the gate with its line of equilibrium, in defcribing the complete- 
ment of that angle, is to the length of the gate, or radiys, fo will be the correfponding 
rife of the head of the gate to the remaining 3 inches; which ev-jine of the 
angle, formed by the gate with the line of equilibrium, is equal to the five of the com. 
plementary angle, or angle of the gate’s progrefs from a radius at rig!t angles to, 
or equi-diftant from the lines of reft and equilibrium, as the gate approaches the 
line of equilibrium in performing its {upplementary courfe. ‘This might be bet- 
ter explained by a diagram, had not the plate been arranged more appropriately to 
this publication; and thofe who may be d-firous of purfuing this fubject farther, 
1 muft refer to a pamphlet which will fhortly be reprinted by Lackington and Co. 
London, with five or fix quarto plates. 
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- Jatch, which is executed in caft iron * for trial, 3-4ths of an inch 


thick. 

K is the catch belonging to I, to be made alfo of caft iron, 1 inch 
thick. 

L isahafp witha peg, of which the ftud paflesthrongh the 
lower hole, but is too large to pafs the upper hole, and therefore 
cannot be detached from the hafp: this may be made very ufeful 
ina fold-yard, &c. 

M is part of an oak tree, without the bark; and fince a well 
conftruéted gate cannot be advantageoufly ufed, without fuitable 
pofts, it is neceflary to make fome remarks upon the length, 
and fubftance of fuch as will anfwer the intended purpofe ; and 
as much expence and trouble may be faved, by a proper under- 
ftanding in this refpeét, I fhall fubmit the following calcula- 
tions. 

An oak poft 10 inches fquare and 8 feet long is fufficiently 
ftrong for the gate F, and it will contain 5} feet of timber, or 
exattly 5 feet 6,6; inches, the value of which muft depend upon 
the quality of the timber ; but for ordinary purpofes, the lower 
part of a tree of the dimenfions M will make 4 capital pofts for 
ufe, though their form may not be thought ornamental, and 
will contain by cuftomary meafure 19+ feet, or exactly 19 feet 
6.3, inches ; but the true meafure of the part of a tree M is 25 feet, 
or exaétly 25 feet 15, inch: this leaves to the purchafer of round 
timber, taking in the fap, an advantage in the proportion of 
about 50 to 39, or upwards of 5 to 4. 


Efiimate of gate pofts. 
For 4 pofts containing 19; feet cuftomery meafure, 
of moderately good oak (fev. eral inches of which, in 
the length towards the root, is of little or no value ta- 
ken together, fay at 2s a foot. £1 19 & 
32 feet of fawing, fay Io 


fs ea 

This being divided by 4 will amount to 10s a poft; which va- 

lue, though apparently large, will be foon compenfated in avoiding 
the continual charge of altering and propping infufficient potts : 

befides, thefe dimenfions exceed the fize of 10 inches {quare, even 

after 








* The perfection to which the art of cafting iron is now brought, leads me to 
think, that a great part, if not che whole of the iron work for gates, may be exe- 
cuted in that cheap and expeditious manner; and it is my intention to make this 
the fubject of future experiments. 
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after allowing for the early decay of the fap on, the rouind fide of 

each polt; infomuch, that a part of a tree of {maller dimenfions 
might ferve for the purpose : fuppofe the circumference of a parc 
of a tree, without the bark, intended for 4 pofts, were only 5 feet 
3 inches (initead of 6 feet 3,+; inches, which is the citcumference 
eniwering to the diameter of 2 feet) it would contain 16 feet 


93% inches by cultomary meafure, including the fap, which 


would be nearly equal in ftrength to 4 pofts of 10 inches fquare; 
for each of fuch pofts will meafure in the true way, more than 5 
feet, and the 4 pofts M would be reduced 7s in price, or is gd 
each, leaving their value about 8s 4d a piece. | 

It would be frivolous: to add illuftrations tipon queftions, to 
which fimilar cafes are detailed in every common book on men- 
duration of folids ; hut I feel it highly neceflary, to take fiatice 
of the outline of thefe faéts, which like other parts of the fub- 
jet, are not generally pactifed upon : and further, fhould a gate 
of my recommendation be obferved to lodge. its head upon the 
ground, | beg. to be confidered, as accountable only for the gate, 
and not for the poft on which it hangs, unlefs my recommendation 
in that refpeét allo, may have been duly attended to.. 

It muft be underftaod alfo, that 1 am eftimating the value of an 
oak gate-poft of a certain ftrength, and not cavilling about the dif- 
ference as to the cuftomary and true meafure of round timber ; 
for the market price of timber is confidered as applying to a 
particular meafure, and taking into the account the wafte in 
converting round timber. . 

I have arranged terms upon which the public may be furnifhed 
with exact {pecimens of the gate and iron-work recommended, by 
application to Mr. Samuel Lawrence, Black-Smith, or Mr Wil- 
liam Bucknal Joiner, Shifnal, Shropfhire, who will pay immediate 
attention to letters, polt paid, containing money to the amount of 


the order ; and any furplus of a note will be punctually returned 
with the goods. 


A gate to the pattern F with iron-work complete 
for opening one way, at ag 20 
Do. do. do. to {wing, £894 


I have no hefitation in faying, that I believe the above goods 
cannot be matched for the fame money * ; even when other work- 


men 





* The price of the fet of hangings and faftenings for a.common field gate, viz 
B;C, D, E, G, and H is only 8s, and the whole gate awd iron-work complete was 
calculated, 
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men have, the patterns before them, unlefs a great many of a fort 
were made together; and there would ftill be a falling off in fi- 
nifhing the work which has been effe¢ted by practice, and by means 
of fome tools adapted for the purpofe. 

My objet is to {pread the improvement in all direétions, and 

the beft manner of accomplifhing it, appears to be this: for a- 
ny perfon who approves of my fuggeltions, and who withes to a- 
dopt them with the leaft trouble and expence to himfelf, to pro- 
cure one complete gate and tron work to open one way, and from 
that pattern to fet his own workmen to imitate it, which may 
eafily be done, as to all the eflential points. 
_ Agate, with all the iron-work complete, weighs about 6 feores 
and 10 pounds, and | have fo far fettled the terms of carriage, 
that any number of them, either together or fingly, fhall be deli- 
vered at Bridge-north, on the river Severn, 11 miles from Shif- 
nal, for.1s each ; or at Gaily Wharf, on the Staffordfhire Ca- 
nal, for the heen charge, which may be paid with the amount of 
any order, if defired. Shifnal is alfo conveniently fituated for 
land carriage, being on the great road between London and 
Shrewfbury, and confequently a thoroughfare for the ftage wag- 
gons. 

I thall now clofe this fubjeét with obferving, that it is imipof- 
fible to allege a ftronger proof of the moderate prices at which 
thefe goods are furnifhed, than to exprefs the difficulty which has 
been experienced in getting the orders executed; infomuch, that 
a {mall proportion of them have actually been returned: this, 
however, is not likely to recur, in regard to fuch orders as may 
be received during the f{ummer months, while long days admit of 
fo much more work of this kind to be undertaken, than during 
the comparatively few hours of day igh? in winter. 





calculated, in the fame proportion of profit to the workmen; but it does not anfwer 
to furnifh the iron-work, unlef$ a complete gate is alfo ordered, on many accounts ; 
and particularly, as the ignorance or ob{tinacy of some people, into whofe hands 
they have occafionally fallen, is apt to pervert their ufe; whereasa complete gate 
fubititutes matter of fact in the place of argument, and by admitting of no miscon- 
ception, it has never failed to give entire fatisfaclion, and to do much credit to the 
Workmen who exccuted it. 

* No claim to invention is assumed in this paper: Gates are commonly made of 
oak, hung on hooks and thimbles, and fattened wich latches and catches; but“ the 
gueliion is, whether a good method for adjufting thefe things is generally under+ 
Ftood, as it certainly has been but rarely praQiled. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Correfpondence between Sir Fobn Sinclair Bart. and George 
Dempfter Efq. 
Sir, 


Atthe defire of my worthy and refpeétable friend, George 
Dempfter Efq. I fend you our correfpondence together, on the 
enlargement of Farms, with a view of having it inferted in your 
valuable Repofitory. It would give us both much pleafure to 
fee fo important a queftion difcuifed by fome of your intelligent 
correfpondents ; as it is impoflible to throw too much light on fo 
interefting an inquiry, on which the improvement of the country, 
and the comfort of fo many of its inhabitants, muft neceffarily 
depend. 

L remain, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
London, Joun Sinciarr. 
30th March, 1803. 


No. f. 


[Letter from George Dempfter Efq. to Sir John Sinclair.} 


My dear Sir John, Dunnichen Forfar, 3d March, 1803. 
I RETURN you many thanks for tranfmitting me Mr Watt’s 
Letter *. 1 was forry to fee by it, that he has retired from bu- 
finefs, and laid his fine inventive genius to reft. I pray your at- 
tention to the fequel of this letter, which is meant by one who 
loves and refpeéts you, to fave you from a great deal of trouble, 
much vexation, and heavy expences ; and to make your innumer- 
able body of induftrious and virtuous tenants progreflively rich 
and happy, My late worthy kinfman, poor hard-fated Sir 
George Ramfay of Bamff, ufed to fay, after becoming farmer, 
that he found the fituation of a farmer very enviable ; for if a 
fick man wanted advice, he mult fee a doctor; if you be threat. 
ened with a law-fuit, you muft fee a lawyer ; but no fooner com~ 
mence farmer than advice from all quarters pours in upon you 
gratis. This letter affords one among many proofs of the truth 
as well as pleafantry of this obfervation; 1 offer you entirely 
gratis, nay, extremely officioufly, my advice touching the im- 

provement of your valuable and extenfive eftates in Caithnefs. 
Jn the firft place, I begin by telling you, I do not approve of 
your printed plan for improving your eftates. My principal 
objeGtion 





* The celebrated engineer, Mr Watt of Birmingham, Every friend to fcience 
will laynent his retirement from bufinel> 
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objection, in fo far as regards yourfelf, is the huge expence of 
the undertaking, to which the fortune of’ a Duke of Bedford 
would hardly fuffice : and in fo far as regards your tenants, the 
total change you purpofe making of them, by converting the 
little farms they are able to cultivate into large ones, too big by 
far for their fkill or capital. Here I-pau‘e to tell you nother 
ftory.. My friend and neighbour, the late Hary Smith of Smith- 
field, owned a confiderable tra& of ground, fituated in one of the 
higheit and bleakeft regions in this country The contagion of 
improving this eftate feized him. But before undertaking ‘0 ar- 
duous a tafk, it was his good fortune to confult his friend, John 
Rutherford of Kinghorn, one of the moft fazacious men of his 

time. Mr Rutherford paid a vifit to the eftate. He found it 
' divided into very {mall farms, and occupied by a vaft number of 
poor little people. He found feveral of them were weavers and 
tradefmen, who contrived to maintain themfelves, their wives, 
and {warms of children; and what he admired the moft, he found 
them not only infenfible to the bleakneis of the climate, and the 
wetnefs of the foil, but fondly attached to this moft undefirable 
{pot. He wrote to his friend, Mr Smith, in thefe emphatic 
words. “I have feen your eftate. It is a fhocking one. Drop 
* all your new-fangled projeéts of improving it. Thank God, it 
“is inhabited by tenants blind to its faults. Preferve them like 
“the apple of youreye. They are ineftimably valuable. At- 
“ tach them ftill more to you and your eftate. Give them leafes 
“ for their lives. Exempt them from all perfonal fervices. Lend 
“ them money at intereft to repair their houfes, and to purchafe 
“ manures. Every one of them will exert themfelves to improve 
*‘ their little {pots. When any of them die, their lots will be 
“ eagerly fought after by their children or neighbours. This is 
“ your moment, and not before, to look for a certain increafe of 
“rent. Till then, have patience.” This advice was given up- 
wards of 40 years ago. Mr Smith, who then refided in London, 
embraced and followed it implicitly. The eftate was then {crimply 
3000 merks Scots a-year, or L.160 Sterling. It is now in the 
poffeffion of his nephew, and pays him, I am told, and believe it, 
at leaft L. 500 Sterling; and all his little people on it are happy 
and flourifhing. 

De te Fabula Narratur. 


In addition to the above, were you to inftitute a farming-club 
at Thurfo, prefide there yourfelf; defcant on Swedith turnip, 
fown grafs, potatoes, flax, and rotation hufbandry ; furnith a few 
feeds ; vifit the tenants’ improvements ; diftribute 2 few honos« 
rary premiums among the lads and laffes ; introduce into Thurfo, 
and its neishbourhood, any coarfe kind of manufacture; Ofna- 
burghs, sacking, fail-cloth, cotton, fuch as ruftic hands would 
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work at in the long dreary winter nights, and tnowy and rainy 
days ; your eftates afte improved ; yourtfelf and Lady Sinclair ado- 
red ; and your fine progeny in profpeé of a vaft income, acquired 
with no capital but that of their parents and their own beneficence. 
I am, 
Sir John, 
Your moft obedient humble Servant, 
Georce Dempster. 


I 
No. II. 


LETTER FROM SIR JOHN SINCLAIR TO GEORGE DEMPSTER, ESQ’ 
MY DEAR SIR, 


It always gives me*much pleafure to hear from you, even 
when we differ in fentiments; for I am fure that any opinion 
you give, comes with the beft intentions, and is entitled to great 
refpec&t. But in regard to the particular fubje& of your laft let- 
ter. namely, converting fmall farms into large ones, 1 am perfely 
fatisfied, from the very extenfive inquiries I have been under the 
neceflity of making, that it is the bafis of all fubftantial improve- 
ment, not only becaufe the land is rendered more produétive, 
but alfo becaufe hands are thereby furnifhed for day-labour, for 
manufactures, and for commerce. Indeed, it is to the enlarge- 
ment.of farms, and the‘abundance of hands for labour refulting 
therefrom, that I attribute the flourifhing ftate of England; nor 
will Scotland ever be able to reach that proportionate height of 
profperity to which it is certainly well entitled, unlefs the fame 
ory is purfued. This we have experienced in Caithnefs ; for if it 

ad not been for the enlargement of farms in Rofs-fhire and Inver- 
nefs-fhire, we could not have carried on our improvements to any 
extent; becaufe, in confequence of the f{mallnefs of the farms in our 
country, it was very difficult to get a fuffictent number of farm-fer- 
vants, and ftill more fo of day-labourers, though of thelatter defcrip- 
tion we wanted no lefs than 500 from other diftri€ts every year. 
You may rely upon it, that converting the arable land into large 
farms, and putting them into a proper ftate of cultivation, is 
hot attended with the expence you imagine, and there is no rifk 
of their lying ley ; for even in Caithnefs we are getting farmers 
from the fouth of Scotland and the’/north of England to take 


. them. In regard to the {mall farmers, the commons are appro- 


priated for them, where they get land cheap, which they like 
better than paying a high rent for good land; or they go to the 
towns and villages, where they foon live more comfortably than 
ever. In proof of this, only read the ftatiftical account of Green- 
ock ; where you will fee how much the country was benefited 
by the change of refidence of feveral inhabitants of er 
who 
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who were compélled, by the extenfion of theep-farming, to fettle 
either there or in the neighbourhood. 

I can affure you, that, fo far from parting with the people on 
my eftate, I am taking meafures for increafing their number; 
and-will foon have the plealure of fending you the engraving of 
a plan, containing above 2000 Enylith acres, part of a common 
which fell to my thare, which is to be divided into about 50 dif. 
ferent lots, and where a great number of new fettlers will be 
provided for. 

I fee clearly, that both of us are fo much convinced, the one 
of the practicability, and the other of the impoflibility of carry- 
ing this meafure into effect, that nothing but experience will fa- 
tisfy either of us, which is right. I thall keep a faithful account 
of the whole operation. It is the greateft in point of improve- 
ment that has hitherto been attempted. In the {pace of two or 
three years at fartheft, we (hall be able to judse whether it 
will anfwer or not. However it turns out, I have many thanks 
to fend to you for your f:iendly hints on all occafions. 

Believe me, 
my dear Sit, 
moft fincerely. yours, 
London, 8th March, 1803. Jonn Sincrarr. 
ee 


No. III. 
LETTER FROM GEORGE DEMPSTER, FSQ.TO SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. 


Dunnichen, Forfar, March 22. 1803. 
My pear Sir Jonny, 


Issue néver was better joined by the ableft fpetial pleaders of 
Weftminfter Hall. It will be a caufe celebre. It would enliven 
the Farmer’s Magazine. What would you think of fending 
my fcrawl, and your very candid and fenfible reply, to the con- 
duor for that purp»fe, with our names to both. It will at leaft 
ihow the world, that the mott diametrical oppofition of fentiment 
on one of the moft important queflions im this world, is not in» 
compatible with frendfhip and affe€tion ; and it may, on this ac- 
count, be of fome fervice, by abating the acrimony of political 
and religious difputants. For my own {hare, I have ever thought 
it is the {parks from the collifion of different opinions that has 
lighted up the blaze of fcience that illuminates our weftern, and 
will, I hope, improve our northern hemifphere. Your note af- 
fords me the firft hopes that we may enjoy a little longer; and all 
my time, the bleffings of the peace our Miniftry have procured us; 

I fhall be happy to fee the plan of your Caithnefs common: 
Tn return, 1 may fend you a new map I am preparing for your 
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and Lady Sinclair’s private ufe, in which I have taken care to 
lead all the roads from Edinburgh to Caithnefs by the village of 
Dunnichen, and the habitation of your and her Ladythip’s faith- 
ful humble fervant, 

Grorce Dempster. 


P.S. I cannot conclude entirely without adding my thanks for 
the agricultural reports. They are my mafters, and almoft my 
miftrefles, for I take them to bed with me!! 





BRANCH I. 


REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The New Farmer’s Carenpar, or Monthly Remembrancer, for 
all kinds of Country Bufine/s, comprehending ail the Material Im- 
provements in the New Hufbandry, with the Management of live 
Stock : By a Farmer and Breeder ; fourth Edition. 554 pages 
.oGavo. London, Symonds. 


Wuen the Conftitutionalfts of France attempted to improve 
the government of that country, the principle which guided 
their proceedings led them to overturn every exifting inftitution, 
however beneficial, and to enact a new fyftem of laws, in direé& 
oppofition to thofe of the ancient eftablifhment. In like manner, 
the author of the work now before us, who: profefles to be a 
farmer and breeder, without fufficiently inquiring into the uti- 
lity of exifting practices, recommends a complete revolution in 
our agricultural fyftem. He is a keen advocate for what is called 
the new hufbandry, and eagerly fupports the abftract principles 
upon which itis founded. Whether the work may be claffed as an 
original performance, or regarded merely as a compilation, we fhall 
not ftop to inquire. Perhaps it is a mixture of both; but as it 
contains tenets deftructive to the profperity of Britifh hufbandry, 
we are in duty bound to examine it with fome attention. 

The work is divided into four principal parts. 1ft, 4 preface, 
which appears not to have been included in the former editions. 
adly, The Farmer’s Calendar, or Monthly Remembrancer. 3Aly, Di/- 
Jertations on the moft important branches of the fcience and prac- 
tice of agriculture. 4thly,; On the nature and management of do- 
meftic animals, &c. We fhall analyze each part, according to the 
above arrangement, and offer a few remarks. 

1. The preface, which is of confiderable length, contains “ Re- 
flections on the exifting ftate of agriculture, its merits and deme- 
rits ; 
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rits ; the caufes and only effeCtual remedy of fearcity.” Thefe re~ 
flections are of a defultory nature; and, from the intermixture of 
various fubjeéts, the preface altogether has a moft hotchpotch 
appearance. The author thinks that much good has been done 
to agriculture by the exertions) of public bodies, and that the ef- 
fe€tual method of extending improved praétice, in every county 
of the ifland, muft be through the medium of affociations. The 
defeéts of our prefent pra¢tice are then ftated; and, after cen- 
furing the corn laws, and contending for the fuperiority of the row 
culture over broad-caft fowing, he concludes with a fketch of a 
tour through Devonthire and other counties, which is certainly 
anomalous with'the other matters prefented. 

2. The calendar, properly fo called, contains an epitome of ru- 
ral labour during each month of the year, and is in a great mea- 
fure borrowed from Mortimer and Young, who formerly con- 
veyed information in this manner. In looking over the calendar, 
a faying of an old clergyman occurred to our recolleétion, and, as 
it is apropos, we thall adopt it on the prefent occafion. This 
worthy father, who was a keen Calvinift, in the courfe of a dif- 
pute, replied to his antagonift, ‘ You may preach Arminian doc- 
trine, but you muft pray like a Calvinift, or you cannot pray at 
all.’ Juit fo it has happened with the author of this work. He 
fupports the new hufbandry in theory, but, when he reforts to 
practice, his inftruétions are borrowed from the old fchool. In 
fupport of our affertion, we fhall quote a paflage from p. 272. 
‘ Fallowing,’ fays he, ‘ is the miferable fubftitute of former 
times, for manure and the hoe culture, and can no longer be ne~ 
ceflary on any foil under the prefent improved ftate of hufband- 
ry.’ This is certainly decifive doctrine, and, if juft, rendered 
any direttions for working fallows fuperfluous ; ; yet, without 
a bluth, or fowmuch as apologizing in the flighteft manner, our 
author gives excellent advice refpecting the management of 
fummer fallows, from the time of breaking them up, till they 
are feeded with wheat! Various inconfiftencies of like nature 
might be pointed out, but the above is fufficient. 

3. Under the third head are comprifed a number of differta. 
tions on the moft important branches of agriculture, viz. 
Thoughts on hiring and flocking farms—on foils and manures— 
on irrigation—on warping—on draining—on the homeflead or 
farm-yard—on vermin—on water—on implements of hufbandry. 
Here we muft remark that the author feems unacquainted with 
thrafhing-machines ; at leaft he does not know a good from a 
bad one. What he ftates concerning this valuable implement, is 
borrowed from the Middlefex, Kent, Lancafter, and Lincoln fur- 
veys, and can give a ftranger but a very imperfeét idea of the 
qantas now generally ufed. Further, in his account of im- 

U 3 plements, 
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plements, Mr Ducket’s hand-hoe is mentioned, with which a 
fervant of Lord Somerville is faid to have hoed one fifth of an 
acre of barley, drilled at nine inches, in 36 minutes. To this 
we an{wer, non credimus. In fact the hoer, if he performed fo 
much, travelled nearly at the rate of four miles in the hour, 
which 's not amifs in a warm fummer day, without hoeing at 
all. If our readers will turn up the firft volume of the Maga- 
zine, p. 253, they will obferve this hoeing feat decribed by our 
friend, the / ngli/e Tourift, though not in fuch fanguine terms. 
The kind of work that would be performed in {uch a rapid man- 
ner, we leave praétical farmers to determine. 

The remaining diflertations are om fences—on woods and planta- 
tions —on tillage, in which fummer-fallow is condemned to per- 
petual banithment—on the row culture—on courfe of crops—ox 
blight, mildew, fmut, &c.—on gteen crops—on mifcellaneous ar- 
ticles, {uch as potatoes, carrots, &c.—on meadow and paflure. 

4. The laft part is devoted to the management of domeftic 
animals, &c. Here we are better pleafed with what is commu- 
nicated, than with the other parts of the work ; though what is 
ftated feems to be in a great meafure abridged from another trea- 
tife to be aftewards noticed. Unlefs it be on the topic of work- 
ing oxen (the habby of every theorift), the author talks in a 
rational manner; but we muft do him the juftice to acknowledge, 
that he admits the neceflity of giving corn to oxen, which is 
an idea, long familiar to us. Indeed, thofe who pretended to 
work oxen regularly, without a corn feed, did not know what 
they were about, and impofed only upon themfelves, while they 
were attempting to impofe ypon others. A large ox will barely 
be kept in order, even when idle, if fupported only ypon ftraw 
and a /ittle hay ; but put him to the yoke, and drive him at a 
pace required to plough an Englith acre per day,,the poor ani- 
mal will be knocked up ina month. We feel much inclined to 
maintain, that a horfe may be fupported at lefs expence than an 
ox under fimilar circumftances ; that is to fay, if the quantity 
and quality of work, performed by each, be rendered equal. At 
leaft we know, that if a poor horfe, and a poor ox, are put to 
pafture in the fame day, that the horfe will take on fat more 
readily than the ox. 

Having thus given an analyfis of the work, and made fome 
pafling remarks, we proceed to examine a few of the author’s 
opinions upon what may juftly be viewed as the leading points 
of rural pra&tice. Thefe, confefledly are, the moft effe@iual way 
of cleaning the ground, and the mode in which it fhould after- 
wards be cropped. In thefe branches of practice the new and 
old huibandry differ widely. 

We begin with the feftion on tillage, though it is necef- 
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fary to refer to the fucceeding fection, both being much 
blended. In this fe&tion, fummer fallow is charaferized as the 
bane of good hufbandry, and the continuance of the practice is 
attributed to an inexhauftible fund of prejudice ir favour of an- 
cient cuftoms, and not to the rationality of the thing itfelf. It 
is even maintained that no arguments, but hypothetical ones, can 
be adduced by fallowifts. In fhort, the very common fenfe of 
thofe who make a fummer fallow, even upon the ftrongeft and 
wetteft clays, is called in queftion by this imperative gentleman. 

That fummer fallow is unneceflary upon /ome foils, we have 
never queftioned ; but that it is unneceflary upon all, we be- 
lieve few people, acquainted with the variable nature of Britith 
foils, and the inconftancy of the climate, will feel difpofed to ad- 
mit. It is well known that three fourths of this ifland confift of 
ftrong loam, clay of different varieties, and Moorifh or peat- 
earth foils, and that upon few of thefe can turnips, or other 
fallow crops, be cultivated with advantage. In fuch fituations, 
an abfolute neceflity arifes for leaving the land uncropped for 
a feafon, in order that it may be cleaned during the dry fum- 
mer. months, when weeds can only be extirpated, otherwile 
fuch foils would gradually be deteriorated, and at laft prove fo 
unproductive as not to be worth the expence of labour. This 
ceflation of cropping for a feafon does not by any means leff- 
en the farmer’s profits, or the ftock of food in the country ; on 
the contrary, it is the fure way of increafing both ; ‘for, in the 
fucceeding years, or during the rotation that follows, the crops 
that are-gained amply repay the temporary deficiency occa- 
fioned by the fallow procefs. As for the expence incurred, it 
is only a year’s rent which can be ftated on that head; for the 
charge of ploughing and harrowing in fummer, feldom exceeds 
the amount of what is incurred by forcing a crop when the land 
is in a foul condition, the real value of labour, at each period, 
being duly eftimated. 

We have often witneffed attempts made to clean fuch foils as are 
mentioned above, by introducing drill-crops ; but we can fafely 
aver, that in every inftance that came under our obfervation, the 
attempt turned out unprofitably to the occupier. Turnips, no 
doubt, will grow upon them, if highly manured; but the con- 
fequences which follow the removal of the crop, upon ail clofe- 
bottomed foils, ought to deter any farmer from fuch manage- 


‘ment. It is only where a breeding ftock is kept, or with a view 


to rot the fodder of the farm, that turnips ought to be raifed upon 
clay foils ; and, under thefe circumftances, it may juftly be faid, 
that conveniency, and not profit, is the objeét ; at leaft the lat- 
ter is only a fecondary confideration. 
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We are aware, that the author of the calendar, in ftri€ con- 
fiftency with the principles he profefies, may urge, that land 
would never be foul, if the drill or row hufbandry was regularly 
practifed ; but if this was urged, we. would reply, that the row 
hufbandry is impracticable upon the generality of foils, and that 
fummer fallow 1s the alone beft way for pulverifing and prepa- 
ring fuch for corn crops. Notwithftanding what is maintained 
in this treatife, we are inclined to believe that {trong clays can- 
not be drilled with the leaft profpeé& of advantage, in an average 
of feafons; nor do we think, fafhionabie as the row culture may 
be, that the mania has feized the poffeffors or occupiers of ob- 
durate contentious foils. We know it is almoft phyfically im- 
poffible to form a drill for beans, upon clays, in the month of 
March, when the feafon is wet, even when the intervals are from 
27 to 30 inches; and that to get them rowed, it is neceflary to 
put them in after every third plough. If this be the cafe, when 
the intervals are fo wide, what would be the confequence if they 
were narrowed to 9, 12, or even 18 inches? The feed would 
neceflarily be put in, after every firft or fecond plough, with 2 
{mall hand-drill, and the large complicated drilling machines, fo 
ftrenuoufly recommended, would be totally ufelefs : but this is not 
all, fuch foils cannot be horfe-hoed, unlefs the intervals are of the 
greateft widenefs, for they turn up, when ftirred, in fuch lumps or 
clods, as would inevitably deftroy the greateft part of the young 
plants. If the intervals were wide, the produce would, of courfe, be 
proportionally decreafed, while the quality of the grain produced 
would, from a continuance of tillering, be materially injured. 
With beans this does not happen; for the pods being placed up- 
on the middle and under part of the ftalk, the introduétion of 
air is abfolutely neceffary to increafe their number, and to bring 
the grain to maturity. Wheat, barley, and oats, are differently 
circumftanced. With them the grain is placed upon the top; 
confequently the introduction of air is lefs required, and, at all 
events, we are confident, that with equal management, and upon 
an equality of foils, a greater produce will he gained from cul- 
miferous crops upon clay foils, according to the old hufbandry, 
than can poflibly be gained by the introduétion of row culture. 

The author of the calendar, however, appears to hold differ- 
ent fentiments, and {peaks of the ftrongeft and wetteft clays being 
advantageoufly tilled, without the affiftance of fummer fallowing. 
‘To thefe affertions we beg leave to demur. If a perfon was de- 
feribing the climate of Jamaica, and, in his defcription, ftated 
that it was intenfely cold, it might with juitice be maintained, 
that he was altogether unacquainted with that ifland. In like 
manner, any one that recommends drilling ftrong clay, with a// 
teins, may, without breach of charity, be fuppofed not poffefled 
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of the fulleft information. We might have gone farther, and 
not been in an error; we might have {tated that he was no farm- 
er who gave fuch an advice, and had not witnefled the operations 
he recommended 

Let any perfon refle&, for a moment, on the condition of the 
greateft part of land in an average of years, during the months 
when fpring feeds are fown. If fuch have been ploughed in the 
early part of winter, the bottom, at the time of the fecond 
ploughing, is raw and wet, even when the furface is dry, and in 
a workable ftate. When attempted to be ploughed in the f{pring, 
the majority of foils, at leaft all thofe incumbent on a hard or 
clofe bottom, turn up tough and waxy; and if a hot fun prevails 
for a few days afterwards, the iurface becomes baked hard like a 
brick, before the bottom or iubfoil is free of the fuperabundant 
moifture there accumulated. Under thefe circumftances, with what 
propriety can drilling or rowing be attempted, or with what de- 
gree of perfection would the feveral operations be executed? 
That the fouthern diftri€s of England, and even many kindly 
foils in other diftriéts, might fafely be drilled, we are not at this 
time intending to deny$ but our author makes no diftin@ion. He 
has an uniform recipe for every foil, and, like the phyfician in 
the farce, bleeds the weft ward, and jalaps the eaft ward, with- 
out confidering whether fuch prefcriptions are applicable to the 
patient’s fituation or not. 

Our author fays, p. 274, that ‘ the fallowifts have contented 
themfelves with fimply aflerting, that their lands will not do 
without reft.’ This, to be fure, is a ftrange reafon ; but, if fuch 
has been urged in defence of fallow, we wath our hands clean of 
the affertion. What is fummer fallow, but merely tilling the 
ground at a proper feafon, and freeing it from weeds at a time 
when the operation of ploughing and harrowing can only be 
fuccefsfully employed? If we had no wet w ‘eather, and no win- 
ter months, then, to be fure, conftant cropping would be practi- 
cable, and an extra ftock of men and horfes would only be necef- 
fary; but in the prefent ftate of our climate, (and we know not 
how it may be meliorated) little or nothing can be done from 
autumn to the firft of April, except ploughing the ftubbles, and 
putting in the wheat, and early {pring feeds. Even with every 
degree of attention, thefe neceflary atts are often executed on 
clay foils, under fuch unfavourable circumftances, as to haften a 
return of fummer fallow earlier than could be withed. 

It carries, no doubt, a flourithing found, to maintain, that “ the 
earth is deflined by nature to an everlafting round of vegeta- 
tion;” but there is not much fenfe in the pofition, when applied 
to practical hufbandry. Will the earth produce corn crops, un- 
lefs the feed is fown, or can corn be fown, unlefs the earth is cul- 
fivated? The natural vegetation of the earth is afluredly very 
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different from what man wihhes, and his conftant obje& is todeftroy 
thenatural, and to fubftitute artificial vegetation in its place. Take 
our author’s word for it, fummer fallow encouraes this natural 
vegetation ; for he charaterifes regular periodical fallows as nur- 
feries, and hot-beds for producing couch. Before he has advanced 
two pages he, however, contradicts himfelf; for, in p. 279, when 
{peaking of intermixing hoed crops of pulfe with broad-caft crops 
of corn (which, at the fame time, mutt be noticed as a departure 
from his principles), he fays, ¢ It will be underftood that a fum- 
mer’s re/pite is neceflary at firft, in order to clear the foil of root 
weeds.” What! clear the foil of root weeds by a procefs which 
encourages their growth? Again, take a paflage, p. 354, which, 
though hoftile to the author’s principles, is in unifon with ours. 
* It ought to be an invariable rule to have all the material tillage 
of heavy land finifhed by the end of Auguft, in order to avoid 
the difagreeable dilemma of being caught by the autumnal rains, 
in which it is abfolutely impoffible either to work clays to ad- 
vantage, or to lay them properly to endure the winter.’ If this 
paflage does not fully corroborate the doétrines maintained in this 
review, we are much miftaken. What land can be laid up in 
the end of Auguft, unlets it is the portion devoted to fummer 


_ fallow. All the row culture is finifhed long before that time, and 


little or none of the land in crop can be ready for the plough. 
The matter is clear, and needs no elucidation; therefore we thall 
clofe this branch of the review with a folid and judicious re- 
mark offered by the refpectable author of the Stafford furvey, 
which,in every point, coincides with our fentiments. That gen- 
tleman fays, ‘ Fallowing for wheat on cold, wet, or ftrong lands, 
and on all {uch as are unfit for turnips, is abfolutely neceflary; 
and he who attempts to manage fuch land, without fallowing, 
will have occafion to repent his miftake. Mixed foils, which are 
too moift for turnips, have a particular propenfity to the produc 
tion of root-grafles : Summer fallowing, therefore, becomes indif- 
penfably neceflary; and every attempt to crop without it, for any 
length of time, on fuch land, has terminated to the injury of the 
and, and the lofs of the occupier.’ 

We come now to the next article on row culture, or what is 
pompoully called the new hufbandry, though our author after- 
wards charatterifes it as a primitive praétice, derived from the re- 
moteft antiquity. To this mode of hufbandry we are not hoftile, 
under certain circumftances, that is, where the foil and climate 
are favourable for executing the feveral operations. We appre- 
hend, however, that the chief merit of drilling lies in the regu- 
larity with which the feed may be fown, and the equal depth in 
which it may be depofited. Having made thefe admiflions, we 
cannot go farther in fupport of a fyftem utterly aeprenyeneice 
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under the phyfical circumftances in which Britain is placed. 
Soil and climate, in a few diftriéts, may render it partially eli- 
gible, but we repeat that it can never become generally preva- 
Jent. 

Mr Tull was affuredly the father of this hufbandry in Britain; 
but it is notorious, that neither he nor any one of his imitators 
ferved themfelves by acting up to it. Our author improves upen 
Tull, for he grants that manure is neceflary to render the fyf- 
tem perfect ; whereas the other thought that tillage was all in all. 
An ingenious defence of Mr Tull’s hypothefis is, however, at- 
tempted, though the refult is very queftionable. Our author rea- 
fons in this manner: ‘ Manure beftowed upon land fown broad-caft, 
is barely adequate to the fupport of the weeds fuffered to grow 
upon it ; therefore, if the weeds are extirpated, manure may be 
omitted, and the land will ftill be as rich for carrying corn crops.’ 
Granting the premifes, we deny the conclufion, unlefs it is pre- 
vioufly eftablifhed that broad-caft crops are univerfally foul, and 
drilled ones perpetually clean ; none of which neceffarily follow. 
In our opinion, broad-caft crops ftand a better chance of being 
clean at autumn, if the ground has been fuitably prepared, than 
drilled ones; for, in the firft cafe, the clofenefs of the crop pre- 
vents an under vegetation at the end of the feafon; whereas, if 
drilled crops do not meet and fill up the intervals, a vegetation of 
weeds enfues at the end of fummer, after the hoeing feafon is 
over, in {pite of every previous effort. That {uch will be the refult, 
every farmer will bear teftimony ; therefore manure becomes as 
neceflary in the one fyftem as the other The anecdote of a young 
farmer, who loft a Chinefe boar, and found him at laft in a co- 
ver of docks and thiftles upon his fummer-fadow, may be true, 
for all that we know, but, at the fame time, is altogether irre- 
levant. He who keeps his fallow in fuch a miferable condition 
at feed-time, it may fafely be prefumed, would not have had his 
row culture in a lefs flovenly fituation; nay, perhaps, it would 
have been in a worle itate, feeing that ten times more dexterity 
and attention are required in the laft, than in the former cafe. 
Arguing in our author’s way, infidels often charge the bad morals 
of profeflors to religion itfelf, though it is impoflible that any fuch 
effe& fhould be produced. To praétife fummer fallow, is ab- 
ftraétedly no evidence of bad farming, though it is unqueftion- 
ably true, that many fallowifts are not good farmers. 

We obferve hypothetical objections to drilling, with replies 
to each, in imitation of a rejoinder in defence of fallow,- made in 
one of the county furveys; but the objeétions are weak indeed, 
and do not require a cafuift to anfwer them. We have looked 
into the furvey alluded to, and fee ]'ttle connexion betwixt the 
objections, and what is there ftated on the fubje& of drilling. Take 
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our author’s word for it, the drill-hufbandry is {preading moft 
rapidly over the kingdom ; whereas we firmly believe, that not 
one acre of a thoufand in cultivation is fown in this manner, nor 
do we think, as already faid, that the practice can ever become 
general. 

We notice feveral extraéts from Mr Amos’s ingenious publi- 
cation on the drill-hufbandry ; and if that gentleman, or rather 
Major Cartwright, drilled all his corn crops, and made as much 
profit from each acre as the refult of the experiments afceriains, 
we frankly declare, that we would not only join in recommend- 
ing the practice, but even would turn drillers ourfelves. In ma- 
king this declaration, we by no means call in queftion the cor- 
reétnefs of thefe experiments ; though, according to our prefent 
ideas, they cannot be received as conclufive evidence. Mr Amos 
has drilled fince 1783, yet it does not appear from his book, 
that drilling upon all foils is recommended. Now, what does 
this prove? No more, than that drilling under favourable cir- 
cumftances, and with great attention, may turn out fuperior 
to broad-caft ; but, if the fyftem is applicable to every foil and 


_ fituation, why perfevere in broad-caft fowing? Major Cart- 


wright, perhaps, is influenced by fentiments fimilar to our 
own, and not an advocate for general drilling ; but on thefe 
matters we will endeavour to {peak with more precifion in our 
next, when Mr Amos’s book will come under our examina. 
tion. 

We might have obferved that the increafed value of farm-la- 
bour renders the reduction of field-work a-moft important ob- 
jet, where it can be fafely accomplifhed. Thofe who are in the 
habit of drilling only a fourth of their lands with beans and tur- 
nips, know that the neceflary expences are confiderable, and will 
be able to eftimate the outlay in the event of every acre under 
cultivation being managed in like manner. To fpeak of hand- 
hoeing at one fhilling per acre, and hand-weeding the rows at the 
fame rate, muft be viewed as miftaken ftatements. It is feldom 
that a crop of turnips will pay rent, and the manure and labour 
applied, but then the profit is expe&ted from the fucceeding crops, 
which are gained at much lefs expence. Extend the fyftem, and fup- 
pofe that every crop was guided as a firft one, it will be found that 
a large portion thereof would be {wallowed up by the ordinary and 
extraordinary expences. Befides, in wet feafons, it is highly pro- 
bable that a {mall crop would be got upon clay foils. Allowing 
it practicable to put in the feed, all the remaining operations 
might be effe€tually prevented, or at leaft imperfectly executed. 

We thall juft notice another fe&ion, and finifh the article. 

Speaking of the effects of blight and fmut, the author fapient- 
ly remarks, “ That to fuppofe corn caught blight or fmuttinefs 
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from the feed, is perhaps about as rational as to attribute an acci- 
dental cold to a defect in the parental feed of the patient ; and 
that to fteep the feed of corn, with a view of preferving the fu- 
ture crop from {mut, is a proceeding equally fage, and entitled to 
equal fuccefs, as if a man fhould apply to Dr Brodum for a me- 
dicine to be taken at gun-powder treafon, in order to cure a cold 
which may poflibly attack him the Michaelmas next enfuing.’ 
This is perhaps the ftrangeft paragraph that was ever wrote, and 
is in oppofition to the experience (in many cafes dearly bought) 
of every farmer in the kingdom, who has been extenfively con- 
cerned in the fowing of wheat. 

The caufe of {mut (blight is a different diforder, though claffed 
here with {mut), is one of thefe fecrets of nature which pro- 
bably will not foon be difcovered ; but experience, no matter 
how it was originally gained, teaches farmers that, notwithftand- 
ing the caufe is beyond their reach, the effets may be prevented 
by applying ftrong fteeps or pickles to the feed immediately before 
it is fown. If there is one thing, in which we are certain, it is, 
that applications of this kind, duly adminiftered, will effectually 
preferve wheat from being fmutted. That they will not prevent 
blight, we grant; but no perfon, to our knowledge, ever enter- 
tained fuch an idea, unlefs, like our author, they confonnded the 
two diforders together. Indeed, the whole of this fection makes a 
bizarre figure ; for it is firft maintained, that {mutted wheat has no 
more the. power of propagation than rufted iron; or, in other 
words, that fmutted wheat will not produce fmutted wheat ; and 
then it is contended, ‘ that to fow imperfeé& feed, is a prattice 
nearly allied to madnefs.’ Affuredly {mutted feed is imperfe&, 
ergo, &c. 

In this fection it is alfo faid, that the potatoe curl is nothing but 
a blight, and that it does not proceed from the feed. Were our 
author not defirous to contradié& eftablifhed opinion, he would 
not trefpafs fo often againft common fenfe. Let him plant a 
few drills of found and infected feed alternately, and he will 
foon be fatisfied, that curl proceeds from the feed, and from no 
other caufe. 

in fome points, the author thinks corre€tly. He is a friend 
to leafes, and does not feem inclined to opprefs the tenantry with 
arbitrary reftri€tions. His fentiments on the corn laws are 
pretty juft, and fome good obfervations may be found in the fec- 
tion on manures. 

Thus, we have examined a work, which, from the title page, 
feems to have acquired fome celebrity, and are extremely forry 
that our general opinion is unfavourable. Publications of this 
kind may be highly ufeful when guided by a judicious and dif- 
criminating hand ; ‘but, otherwife, the y ate calculated to do much 
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mifchief, efpecially to unexperienced agriculturifts. A plain 
practical treatiie upon the operative parts of hufbandry, is a de- 
fideratum in agriculture; but fuch would require to be executed 
by a_man of fcience and praétice ; one who was capable of 
viewing the management of every kind of foil with a compre- 
henfive eye, and who avoided the phantom of theory, unlefs 


fanctioned and fupported by the unerring teft of fuccefsful ex- 
perience. 
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Georgical Effays, by A. Hunter, M. D. F. R. S. L. and E. 
Jour volumes offavo. -Wilfon and Spence, York ; Mauman, 
London ; Conftable, Edinburgh. 1803. 


A coLtection, fuch as the one now before us, may be com- 
pared toa mufeum or repofitory, where various articles are ftored 
up for public fervice. People of different taftes may find commo- 
dities calculated to fupply their re{pe€tive wants, and where fuch 
a variety is prefented, none need go away from the repofitory un- 
fatisfied or unfupplied. 

It muft be confefled, that it is very rare that compilations are 
generally ufeful; nor need this excite wonder, for it requires 
a moft judicious mind to felect materials, and to feparate the 
chaff from the found grain. Fortunately, upon the prefent occa- 
fion, a gentleman of refpectable charaéter and diftinguithed abi- 
lities has undertaken the labouring oar ; and we enter with plea- 
fure upon an examination of the mafs of information he has pre- 
fented. 

The moft of our readers will have heard, that a volume of 
Georgical Effays, was publifhed by Dr Hunter about thirty 
years ago, being a felection from papers given in to the York 
Agricultural Society. That volume is the bafis of the prefent 
publication. A confiderable number of the papers are felected 
from agricultural works fince publifhed, and we obferve that 
not a few are ufhered into public notice for the firft time. 

It can hardly be expeéted that all the articles of fuch a nume- 
rous collection are of equal celebrity ; but we can with truth de- 
clare, that, though of different merits, each is appropriate to the 
defign of the work. We have little theory but what the acuteft 
practice will fan&ion, and when f{peculation is indulzed, it is en- 
tered upon with diffidence, and executed without prefumption. 
A true philofopher lays it down as a primary rule, that the fe- 
erets of nature are difficult to explore ; hence the wifeft men are 
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generally readieft to confefs the extent of theit native ignorance. 
As knowledge increafes, they feel more difpofed to admit that 
the road to perfeétion is difficult, and that caution is neceflary in 
every ftep. 

Without indulging ourfelves, however, in abftra&t fentiments, 
in favour of the author, and of the work he has accomplifhed, 
we fhall endeavour to prefent our readers with an analyfis of the 
firft volume, leaving the others as a fource from which enjoy- 
ment may be got, when tired and jaded with the examination 
of more unfatisfactory writers. 

This volume is divided into two books, the firft containing 
twenty four, and the fecond ten eflays; one of which, viz. the 
fourth, is devoted toa colleétion of experiments tranfmitted to the 
author. We hall ftate the fubject of each eflay, and make a few 
remarks where neceflary. 

An appropriate diflertation on the rife and progrefs of agricul- 
ture introduces the firft book ; but this contains intrinfic evidence 
of having been wrote a good many years ago, probably at the 
time of publifhing the original work; but as we have not the vo- 
lume befide us, we cannot charge our recollection with the cir- 
cumftance. Effay 18 is on the nourt/bment of vegetables.. Dr 
Hunter feems to be of opinion, and we think with juftice, that 
oil is the chief food of plants, which is contrary to the theory of 
Tull, who keenly contended that their food was earth. The 
Doétor ftrengthens his argument by appealing to the experience 
of every farmer, whether : vegetables, whofe feeds are of an oily 
nature, are not the greateft impoverifhers. Upon this point 
there can be no doubt. It is exemplified in the cafe of flax, 
which, if allowed to ripen its feed, nearly deftroys the vege- 
tative power of the foil, unlefs fupplied with an extraordinary 
quantity of manure. Some judicious obfervations on lime are 
included in this effay. In addition to the univerfal principle, 
oil, Dr H. thinks that the nitrous acid of the air is of great ef 
ficacy ; but we do not confider his reafoning here as altogether fa- 
tisfactory. 

2. Ona rich and cheap compoft, 8c. In this eflay, Dr Hunter 
endeavours to bring his do¢trine into aétion, and propofes to 
make a new compoft with American pot afh, train oil, and dry 
mould or fand; and this compoft, he thinks, will be equal to 
rape duft, foot, and other hand-dreflings. He, however, can- 
didly acknowledges its inferiority to dung; and, in this idea, we 
decidedly concur. 

3- On vegetation, and the analogy between plants and ammals. 
This is a very ingenious paper, and probably will be prefented 
entire on a future occafion. 

4. On ficeps. Steeping of grain is not a modern invention, but 
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has been practifed by hufbandmen ever fince the Romans pofleffed 


Britain. Dr H. is not an advocate for fteeps, nor are we, unlefs 
when adminiftered as a pickle for the prefervation of wheat from 
fmut. If fteeping is meant to fruétify the feed, then we are not 
its defenders ; a if we do not miftake Dr H. this is the fum 
and fubftance of his opinion. 

5. On the roots of wheat. Wheat has two-fets of roots, femi- 
nal and coronal; being fubjected to the feverity of winter, its 
roots are well difpofed to withftand the inclemency of the feafon. 
When the froft comes on early, it is evident that the coronal 
roots muft be much injured; and, to obviate this, Dr H. recom- 
mends early fowing, and burying the feed deeper. We have 
found, on the contrary, that the goodnefs of our wheat crops de- 
pends more upon the weather in fummer, than upon previous cir- 
cumftances ; and have repeatedly experienced, that a wheat crop, 
fown under every diladvantage, and hardly covered by the har- 
rows, has turned out well, when a favourable July enfued ; 
whilft we have been difappointed more than once with thofe 
crops that looked beft in the winter months. 

6. On the vegetation and motion of fap. This is a fatisfattory 
effay, and muft prove highly amufing to the lovers of natural 
hiftory. Animal bodies, from the nature of their {tructure, are 
certainly more liable to difeafes than vegetables ; yet the latter 
are expofed to various maladies. In order to afcertain thefe with 
any degree of accuracy, a knowledge of the anatomy of plants 
is abfolutely neceflary ; and this the author has {ufficiently eluci- 
dated. 

7. On a new method of cultivating weak arable lands. The 
Romans in general fallowed and cropped alternately, and the Tul- 
lian fyftem was in a great meafure founded upon the principles 
recognized by that people. Dr Hunter’s method is fomething 
fimilar to that of Mr Tull, only his intervals are more extended. 
He propofes to lay out fuch weak foils in ridges nine feet wide, 
and to crop and fallow the ridges alternately, working the fallow- 
ridge with a {mall one-horfe plough. We apprehend, in this 
way, confiderable damage might enfue, when the crop was in a 
ripening ftate, from high winds which would operate, in fuch a 
fituation, with double force. If our objection is juft, the utility 
of the practice is diminithed. 

8. On the robinia or falfe acafia, commonly called the locuft- 
tree. 

9. On a new Species of grain called Siberian or Halyday barley. 
This barley is now become unpopular. There are fathions in 
grain and feeds, as well as in haberdafhery wares. 

10. On potatoes. Dr H. thinks the beft way of planting this 
root is in hillocks, as the fun has thereby free accefs to the 
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crown, by the falling down of the haulm into the furrounding 
trench. Two men anda boy, he fays, are capable of planting an 
acre in four days, and he places the hills in the quincunx form, 
meafuring four feet from centre to centre, five cuttings being 
put into each hill; one in the middle, and the others round it. 
He thinks the cuftomary praétice of putting the manure above 
the fets is injudicious, and afligns very plaufible reafons for the 
opinion. 

11. On the culture of turnips. Dr H. confiders the drill me- 
thod as moft correét, but thinks the broad-caft, or old method, 
better adapted to the generality of farmers. In our opinion, 
drilling is attended with lefs trouble than broad-caft, efpecially 
in the article of hoeing. The machines now uied are fimple in 
their operations, and if the practice requires a {pirited attention, 
fo does every branch of ‘hufbandry, if it is meant to be fuc- 
cefsful. 

12. On the culture of carrots The author of this paper ftates 
his experience in the carrot hufbandry, in a diftin¢&t manner. 
In our opinion, this root will never be generally cultivated in 
Britain, we mean in the fields, nor do we think that it can be ad- 
vantageoufly ufed in the feeding of animals. 

13. On the ftudy of nature. This is a fhort philofophical 
paper, and, from the goodnets of the fentiments, merits a ferious 
perufal. 

14. On the time of fowing. Here fome marks are defcribed 
which ought to regulate the period of feed work; but we ftrong- 
ly fufpeé, that in this variable climate, the moft of farmers muft 
take opportunity when it can be got, without attending to any 
other fign than that the land will ftand the plough and the har- 
row. In an average of feafons this is neceflarily the cafe ; and 
as fuch a length of time is confumed betwixt the beginning 
and ending feed-work, an adherence to rules is utterly imprac- 
ticable. 

15. Ona wine, called by the Tartars Koumi/s. 

16. On the connection betwixt botany and agriculture. This is 
a very ingenious paper. 

17. On the nature and properties of marl. This is a long 
paper, and divided into nine feétions, each containing a number 
of experiments. It would require a great deal more room than 
can be {pared to give fuch a view of the fubject as would be in the 
leait beneficial to our readers. The experiments are diftin@ly 
detailed. 

18. On agriculture and manufaGures. The firft obje&; with 
every nation, is the improvement of its agriculture ; manufac- 
tures only deferve a fecondary confideration. ' Perhaps Britain 
is in that happy ftate which permits both objects to be encou- 
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raged. Dr H. thinks that national bounties or allowances are 
required to animate hufbandry. We fufpect, however, that 
the beft thing that Government can do, is to let hufbandry 
alone, only taking care to remove fuch obftructions to its im- 
provement as cannot be removed without legal afliftance. 

19- On goofe dung. Virgil {peaks of geefe as troublefome 
birds, and very pernicious to corn. The author of this paper 
thinks otherwife, and recommends to farmers to houfe them re- 
gularly at night; in which cafe much valuable dung would be 
gained. We are of Virgil’s opinion. 

20. On the advantages of raifing potatoes on the fallows. 
Abftractly confidered, it is not beneficial to take potatoes as a 
crop upon fallows ; for, on a real potatoe foil, turnips may be 
more profitably cultivated. In the view of raifing them in aid 
of poor people, the queftion is altered, as fuch are eminently 
ferved by a {mall piece of potatoe ground which can be cultivated 
at their leifure hours. We believe the farm fervants and cotta- 
gers, in North Britain, are uniformly aided in this way ; at 
leaft it is the general cuftom of the county wherein we re- 
fide. 

21. On drill fowing. Dr H. is not an advocate for drilling 
corn crops upon the principles commonly urged in its favour; 
but merely contends for its utility, becaufe the feed is thereby 
put in at an equal and fuflicient depth. He recommends nar- 
row intervals, and of courfe does not fupport the ufe of the 
horfe-hoe, which, indeed, is very much in unifon with the ideas we 
hold on the fubje&t. We concur with the doftor in thinking, 
that drill fowing is a practice which will never be brought into 
general ufe. 

22. On manures and their operation. This is the produétion 
of our countryman, the Reverend Mr Dickfon, and effectually 
refutes the Tullian doctrine, that earth is the food of plants. 
Good fenfe and accurate obfervation are difcernible in every line 
of this eflay. 

23. On oil ufed as a manure. The refult of the experiments 
detailed, goes to prove that refufe oil may be profitably uted with 
earth in the formation of compoft. We have heard of trials 
made by others which did not end fo favourably. 

24. On top dreffings. Soot, malt duft, pigeon dung, and rape 
duft, are confidered as top dreflings, becaufe they are not work- 
ed into the ground by the plough ; and the foils moft benefited 
by fuch applications are thofe of a light, fandy, and limeftone 
nature ; ftiff loams and clays requiring lime and dung to break 
the cohefion of their parts. We entirely agree with Dr H. in the 
fentiments exprefled in this paper. 

The firft eflay of book 2d, is on the different quantities of rain 
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which fall at differcnt heights over the fame [pot of ground. This 


is an ingenious differtation, but cannot be feparated. 

2. On the culture of potatoes. The author thinks ftable dun 
and mofs are the beft manures for this elculent, and details the 
experiments made by him, to afcertain the point, in a diftin 
manner. The perulal of this paper afforded us much {fatis- 
faction. 

3- On the analogy between plants and animals. The vegetable 
world is certainly a very paflive one, yet, in many inftances, the 
laws which govern it muft be allowed to be analogous to thofe 
maintained through the animal world. The brawny oak gra- 
dually decays like mortal man. Hoary old age tumbles both 
into ruins, even though the axe be withheld from the one, and 
difeafe from the other. Vegetables enjoy fleep as well as the 
animal world, and the amputation of a plant retards its growth, 
and f{poils its fymmetry, in as great a degree, as if the operation 
had been pérformed on an animal fubje&. 

4. This efflay is devoted to experiments and fhort pieces of 
practical information tranfmitted to Dr H. As the experiments 
prefented bear the mark of authenticity and correétnefs, we re- 
commend them to the ferious confideration of the public. 

5. On the moft profitable method of managing light arable 
lands. It is the Norfolk fyftem of four crops which is here re- 
commended ; but we believe many farmers in that county have 
felt a neceflity for extending the rotation, in order that a greater 
variety might be introduced; and we think they have aéed 
rightly. 

6. On the fexes of plants. We have received much fatisfac- 
tion from this ingenious eflay, and lament that it is not in our 
power at this time to prefent the whole of it to our readers, 
The true fource of mildew, may here be difcovered ; at leaft the 
theory is ingenious and plaufible. 

7. On a cheap and expeditious method of draining land. Cheap 
cures are feldom the moft effectual, and in the draining of land 
we have uniformly found, that a penny hained was not a penny 
gained. The value of labour and materials is now fo much en- 
hanced, that drains, of the fize mentioned, could not be finifhed 
completely at double the expence here ftated. 

8. On top dreffings. This paper is from Mr Young, and con- 
tains much calculation and abundance of figures. The beft con- 
duéted experiment may be defeated by a thower of rain falling 
at a time when a critical part of the procefs is in hand; hence 
inferences from the refult ought to be viewed with a fceptical 
eye, till confirmed by repeated trials under fimilar circum- 
{tances. 

9: On the Scotch fr. The fineft fir-trees of Scotland are to 
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be found in the mountainous part of the Highlands, being the 
natural produce of thefe places ; hence the goodnefs of the wood 
is occafioned by the flow growth which neceflarily enfued in fuch 
barren fituations. We coincide with the author in thinking, that 
in a better climate and better foil, the quality of the wood would 
have been leffened, though its growth would have been proportion- 
ably haftened. 

10. On the phyfiology of plants. The internal ftrufture of 
plants is a curious and interefting fubje&t, as, by unfolding their 
economy, not only botany, but agriculture, might receive great 
improvement. The author demonftrates the anatomy of plants 
with confiderable perfpicuity, though it is certainly difficult to 
reafon with precifion on a fubject where analogy muft often 
guide us, becaufe pofitive facts are wanting. 

We have now got through the firft volume of this excellent 
collection, and, in the courfe of our examination, have had little 
caufe to cenfure, but much reafon to praife. We may only 1e- 
mark, that had the date of each paper, or the time it originally 
appeared, been annexed, the work would have appeared in a 
more perfect fhape. Within the laft twenty years, a confider- 
able alteration has taken place in the agriculture of Great 
Britain, and many opinions and practices, originally confi- 
dered to be found and orthodox, are now exploded and laid 
afide. Ifthe name of the writer had likewife followed the title 
of each paper, the trouble of conftantly turning up the table of 
contents would have been avoided. Thefe, however, are venial 
defeéts, and may be removed in the fecond edition of the collec- 
tion. 


N. 





General View of the Agriculture of the County of Peebles, with 
various Suggeftions as to the Means both of the local and gene- 
ral Improvement of Agriculture, by the Reverend Mr Charles 
Findlater, Minifter of Newlands, pp. 413. Odfavo. Edin- 
burgh, Conftable ; London, Longman and Rees. 1802. 


SEVERAL periodical writers have queftioned the utility of the 
National Board of Agriculture; but, without giving an opinion 
on a point which, with fome degree of juftice, may be confidered 
as problematical, we can fafely declare, that the gentlemen em- 
ployed under the authority of the Board, in the great work of 
furveying the kingdom, have in general experienced a poor reward 
for their fervices. Every one of them was fubjeéted to much 
perfonal trouble in the firft inftance; many not only negleéted 
their own privcte affairs to forward the views of the Board, but 
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incurred expences of various kinds, which never were demand- 
ed. Others, after volunteering their fervices, and taking every 
manner of trouble to afcertain faéts, had their reports publicly 
difowned, and, in fome cafes, reprobated by thofe who employed 
them. In thort, a degree of confufion and mifunderftanding has 
prevailed, feldom exceeded in the management of any other 
public eftablifhment. 

The reverend author of the Peebles furvey has not, we be- 
lieve, fared much better than the majority of his brethren ; and 
we underftand, that, had not fome friends interpofed, his la- 
bours would have ended in an abortion. Appointed during the 
adminiftration of Sir Jonn Sinciair (the life and foul of the 
Board), to report the hufbandry of his native county, he cheer- 
fully undertook the tafk, without afking, or even expeéting, any 
fee or reward; but, after taking much trouble in invefi- 
gating the ftate of rural economy, and executing a report which 
difplays juft views of every fubje&t embraced, when he appeared 
at the Board with the refult of his labours, another Pharaoh fat 
there, who knew not Jofeph. In plain terms, the report, for 
reafons unneceflary to be fpecified, was returned to the author, and 
is now publifhed by fubfcription, like thofe of many others, who 
took a fimilar way of introducing themfelves into public notice. 
Leaving thefe topics, we enter, with pleafure, on an examination 
of the work. . 

Peebles is a fmall inland county, containing about 183,0¢0 
Scotch acres, and is divided into fixteen parifhes, fome of which 
are of confiderable extent, but none of them very populous. 
The climate is late and moift, the loweft arable land being 
about 400 feet above fea level, though cultivation is attempted 
at an elevation of goo feet above that level. The weather in 
winter is rigorous, and in the {pring months cold eafterly winds 
often prevail. The predominant foil is mofs or peat earth, 
mixed in the vallies with portions of clay and fand. A few old 
croft lands may be clafled among loams, and the banks of the 
waters and rivulets generally prefent a rich fandy foil, probably 
depofited there after former floods or fpeats ; but the extent 
of thefe haughs or low grounds is not confiderable. 

From thefe things it may readily be fuppofed, that the diftri& 
is better calculated for pafturage than aration; and, in faét, the 
latter mode of hufbandry is only carried on partially, though, in fe- 
veral refpeéts, in a very {pirited manner, both by landed proprie- 
tors and tenants. Under fuch circumftances, the author has judici- 
oufly narrowed his inquiries concerning the minutiz of agricul- 
ture, and devoted his main attention to the moral excitements of 
agricultural induftry, which are of univerfal application. He 
has not, however, neglected to give a diftin@ account of the 
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fyftem of farming adopted in the county. And the fection 
on theep (the chief object of farmers in Peebles-fhire), gives us 
more fatisfactory and explicit information, than has been com- 
municated through the medium of cotemporary writers. 

In the introduction Mr Findlater ftates, that agriculture can 
hardly be confidered as a {cience, becaufe it is not eftablifhed up- 
on fixed and determined principles. He fays, ‘ Jn regard to the 
fod of plants, a principle which we ought to be able to fet out 
with, as the foundation of the whole practice, had agriculture at- 
tained to the rank of a fcience, no certain conclufion feems as yet 

to have been eftablifhed.’ Perhaps this is refining too much ; 
for, if agriculture i is not to rank as a {cience till the canfe of ve- 
getable life is afcertained, we may fafely conclude, that the firft 
of arts muft remain in.a degraded ftate. Without inquiring 
whether fire, or water, or air, or earth, conftitute the food and 
nourifhment of vegetables, or of noticing the numberlefs theories 
that have been prefented to public notice on that abitrufe fubject, 
we may remark, that the dulleft farmer knows, that if he cleans 
and dungs his land fufficiently, it will yield him a plentiful crop, 
provided phyfical obftructions do not intervene. Allowing that 
we were able to afcertain which of the above elements contti- 
tuted the food of plants, yet, as we have not the command either 
of fire, air, or water, and cannot order the fun to difplay his 
beams, the air to blow genial gales, or the clouds to drop re- 
frefhing fhowers, it feems that little benefit would be gained, 
were the curtain of nature drawn up, and our eyes allowed to 
rove at large in what has hitherto been confidered as a facred 
field. We have fruitful feafons, and know not the caufe ; and the 
moft acute philofopher cannot account for the germination of a 
fingle grain, no more than he can explain the mytterious manner 
in which he enjoys rational exiftence. 

Under the force of thefe impreflions, we are led to think that 
inquiries concerning the agents of vegetation, will not lead to 
ufeful i improvements, though they may gratify the minds of fuch 
as are bent upon ingenious difquifition. It is certain they cannot 
benefit the operative farmer, though they may lead him aftray 
from the path of aétion fanétioned by experience, as has -been 
exemplified in the conduct of Mr Tull and others. We are dif- 
pofed to think, that a degree of certainty is already attained in 
every point connected with rational improvement. If the earth 
is enriched with generous manures, or ftimulated by powerful 
cordials, as circumftances may require ; if {uperfluous water is 
removed ; if noxious weeds are deitroyed, and fhelter afforded in 
naked counties by inclofures ; then all that man is capable of 
executing is performed. In the knowledge of thefe things, the 
art, if not the fcience, of agriculture may “be faid to confitt ; ; and 
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the unenlightened farmer, who atts according to thefe principles, 
knows more of real agriculture than the mott fcientific philo- 
fopher. 

Mr Findlater adds, * But though the theory of agriculture is 
fo very little advanced, many parts of eftablifhed praétice feem 
abundantly juftified by their general fuccefs.”? Here we think 
he fpeaks more to the purpofe ; for unlefs we aflume that know~ 
ledge is gained by intuition, it muft be gathered from obferva- 
tion and experience. The general fummary of the practical 
principles of agriculture which follows, is given with precifuns 
and conveys a high idea of the author’s difcernment. 

But it would occupy the whole of this number, were we to 
prefent acomplete analyfis of this interefting work. We thall there- 
fore content ourfelves with a rapid view of its moft prominent 
parts, and conclude with a few remarks. 

The author has proceeded upon this plain and obvious maxim, 
‘ That the beft mode of enfuring the invention and profecution 
of the moft advantageous meafures, is an arrangement which 
{hall communicate to thofe on whom their execution is devolved 
a fuflicient perfonal intereft in the invention and execution.’ To 
this maxim, except in one folitary inftance, he has uniformly 
adhered. He is likewife hoftile to reftri€tions in every fhape, 
and even to legiflative interference ; thinking, with truth, that 
private intereft is the moft powerful motive to individual exer- 
tion. 


* Left to themfelves all find their level price, 


Potatoes, ver fes, turnips, Greek, and rice.’ 


Thefe lines, taken from the Pur/fuits of Literature, ftand as a 
motto in the title-page, and furnith a fair fample of the fenti- 
ments which run through the whole work. 

We obferve that Mr F. is a keen friend to leafes, and, from 
the inftances quoted by him, we are difpofed to think, that ma- 
nifold advantages would accompany an extenfion of that tenure. 
On the Nidpath eftate, where leafes of 57 years duration had 
been granted, it appears that more meliorations have taken place, 
than upon eftates poflefled upon a fhorter tenure ; and that this, 
under a parity of circumftances, muft univerfally take place, we 
fhould confider as an axiom. If permanent and fubjtantial improve- 
ments are neceflary, it is morally impoflible that they will be 
executed when the pofleffion is held for a fhort period ; and un- 
lefs fuch are performed by the landlord, they muft remain un- 
executed. In arable farms, where the great and leading im- 
provements already exift, we will not fay that long leafes are 
abfolutely neceflary; but, in every county where agriculture is 
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in its infancy, fhort leafes operate effectually to keep it in a back~ 
ward ftate. 

In like manner, the author feems adverfe to compulfory re- 
ftritions upon the farmer in the management of land, and places 
the conduét of the Edinburgh agents in a ludicrous light. He 
fays, 


‘ It is not a little ridiculous to fee fuch dire&tion affumed by a bufi- 
nefs man, of the profeflion of the law, very commonly a refident Edin- 
burgh cit ; and provided, probably, with one univerfal model, like the 
bed of Procruftes, to which all practice muft, equally everywhere, be 
adapted: With equal propriety might he, in general, prefume to fe- 
gulate the prattice of manufacture, or of trade, in thofe profeffionalifts 
who rent the houfes belonging to his employer, or who borrow his 
money at intereft.’ 


Though the common praétice juftifies the obfervation, vet we 
are free to fay, from our own experience, that the errors of 
thefe gentlemen proceed more from inattention, than any fixed 
defign of injuring the tenant. They know no better; there- 
fore, unlefs the tenant beftirs himfelf, or gets the conditions of 
fet fatisfattorily adjufted before the rent is fixed, the agent 
muft of courfe a& agreeable to the information he poflefies. The 
fair way, when written propofals are requefted, is to prefent a lift 
of terms, or what is commonly called the conditions of fet, to the 
intended offerers, leaving them to fill up the fum of rent them- 
felves. That this is not agreeable to the common cuftom, we 
confefs, for the rent is ufually agreed upon in the firft place, and 
the conditions afterwards ; though it is notorious, that, by arbi- 
trary reftri€tions, the value of a farm may for a time be confider- 
ably leflened. , 


In arranging the fize of farms, the author judicioufly declares 
againft limitations. 


‘ When Laputa projectors come gravely forward, the one with his 
{cheme of 100 acre farms, the other with his of 5a, and a third with 
a fort of agrarian cottage fyftem, it is difficult to determine whether 
our fpleen or our laughter ought to be moved. So long as they fhall 
confine themfelves to the pragmatical pointing out of their proper in- 
terefts to the parties concerned, but who, it feems, have not fenfe to 
perceive their own advantage, in fo far they can do no harm, and the 
parties will judge for themfelves. When, however, they would at- 
tempt to enforce their fpecific noffrums by legiflative authority, their 
interference is of a more ferious nature than mere pragmatical imper- 
tinence. 

* The Parliament of Great Britain has not been in the habit of carry- 
ing méafures by acclamation: A fort of prevalent, philofophic, native 
phlegm, feems unfufceptible of enthufiaftic admiration of the brilliant 
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{chemes of projectors. The filent operation of the writings of the 
profound and ingenious Doétor Adam Smith, feems to have given a 
check to the intermeddling {pirit of regulation.’ 


If improvements can only go forward when the tenant is fe- 
cured by a leate, it becomes an important objeét to inveftigate 
the nature and effeét of this mode of tenure. Here we muft re- 
mark, that the laws of Scotland do not feem to recognize the te- 
nant’s right in fuch an extenfive way as might at firft fight be 
imagined, and the impolicy of our legal fyftem, in this refpeét, 
is ably defcribed. We forbear, however, to examine the argu- 
ments ufed by our author, as we mean to extract them at length 
upon a future occafion. 

Mr F. thinks, that extending the right of franchife to the te- 
nantry of Scotland would not prove beneficial to them, and feems 
to be of opinion, that the Englifh tenants, who poflets that right, 
are thereby reduced to the moft abject ftate of fervility. If 
leafes were to be withheld, we cheerfully agree that the right of 
franchife would be of no advantage. 

Note, (G.) p. 350. contains a moft ingenious defence of the 
unproduttive clafles of mankind, viz. the landed and monied 
interefts, whofe exiftence is declared to be indifpenfably neceflary 
to the formation and exiftence of the clafs that is politively in- 
duftrious. On this fubje& much may be faid on both fides, and 
the affirmative of our author’s propofition depends greatly upom 
the manners and life of the unproduétive clafles. They may do 
much good to be fure, and may alfo do much harm. They cer- 
tainly giveemployment to many people who mightotherwile ftarve; 
but is not this conneéted with Mandeville’s celebrated maxim, 
that private vices become public benefits! Mendicant idlers, who 
contribute nothing to the ufe or ornament of fociety, in our au- 
thor’s opinion, are abfolutely good for no valuable purpofe; and 
in this fentiment, we perfectly concur. Such form a part of what 
is ufually called a mifchievous population, and, unleis kept from 
a principle of charity, ought not to be tolerated. 

The note upon foreftalling and engrofling has already been in- 
ferted in our Magazine, vol. 2. p. 19. and it is with pleafure we no- 
tice, that it contains the moft fterling and liberal fentiments. We 
hove, however, that it will be long before fuch an antidote to po- 
pular delufion is again required ; though, if neceflary, the ftrong- 
eit reafons in favour of a free trade in corn, may at any time be 
gathered from this article. 

Upon all the fubjeéts mentioned, and indeed over the greateft 
part of the work, Mr F. {peaks like a man totally free of pre- 
judice, and with the feelings of an acute and enlightened philo- 
jopher. Weare not fure, however, if he is not influenced a little 
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by a {mali {park of the e/prit du corps, when he difcufles the 
tithe gueftion 5 but let him {peak for himfelf. 


© Conf litutions, apparently oppreilive, are often more fo in appear 
ance than in real ity; fueh, in all probability, is the cafe with the tidhes 


in England. To the Scots landholder, privileged as he i isy it may ap- 
pear hard, that the tithe of the Cle ergy fhould rife upon iim, ia con- 
feq 


jvence of improvements made folely at his expence, and to whicl 
they have contributed no fhare. As, however, the clergy will, doubt- 
lefs, in general, find it conv enient to live upon good terms with their 
parifhioners, it is prefumeable that they will ordinarily confent to accept 
of a very eafy compofition. The farmer (who, in taking his leafe, 
nait, no doubt, make allowance for the poffible exa&tion of the whole 
t the) will, therefore, always find himfelf eafier, under the moderate com- 
pofition of the clergyman, than he could have done under the pro- 
prietor, fuppofing there was no fuch thing as tithes; becaufe the latter 
lies under no reitraints of this nature, to prevent him from exa Ging 
full rent for the whole value of the fubje&. Thus would it feem pro- 
bable, that tithe fo far operates to the encouragement of the farmer, 
in preventing him from being difabled to carry on his improvements 
by a rent racked to an exorbitant ftretch: But the improvements 
which fuit a farmer, upon any proper length of leafe, are of equal im- 
portance to the increafe of the productive powers of the foil, as thofe 
longer-fighted improvements of more diftant return that are fuited to 
the more permanent intereft in the fubjeét of the perpetual proprietor. 
Without doubt, the clergyman, as well as the proprietor, expects to 
reap where he has not fown; and, upon a renewal of leafe, will look 
for a rife in compoiition, as the other will for a rife of rent, propor- 
tioned to the increafed value of the fubje€t ; though improved entirely 
by the proper outlay of the farmer’s capital, and though ncither have 
contributed one farthing to the improvement. If, however, the lands 





. fhali have, meanwhile, been improved in produétive value, it muft be a 


matter of {mall concern to the public, whether he who reaps the im- 
mediate benefit fhall be a fox-hunter or a preacher. Extraordinary 
things are alone thought worth reporting ; and the inftances of op- 
prefiion of the farmers by the Clergy, which reach us in Scotland, 


candour mutt therefore difpofe us to confider as the exceptions from 
the general rule.’ 


We would here remind our author of the maxim ftated in the 
introduétion to the work, and inquire whether the occupier of 
land has a /ufficient perfonal intere/? in the invention and execu- 
tion of 1 ena, if a third perfon can legally come and 
carry off a tenth part of the fruit of his labours. It is no argu- 
ment to fay, that if the tithe-holder did not carry off this tenth, 

the landlord would require fo much more rent, for the landlord 
could not, during the currency of a leafe, demand a halfpenny 
more rent than was covenanted, or even, if the tenant pofleffed 
without fecurity of that tenure, he could not demand an extra 
, rent 
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rent for the current crop. To make our author’s argument 
complete, it ought to have been firft maintained, that both the 
fox-hunter aid the preacher regulated their demands in direct 
proportion to the goodnefs of the crop; and this being done, the 
inference would have been conclufive. Wedo not puth the mat- 
ter farther, apprehending that an additional argument is alto- 
gether unneceflary. 

The feétion on the corn laws is much to our mind. We are, 
like the author, hoftile to every compulfory reftriction on trade, 
and are clear the nation has not received benefit from the regu- 
lating laws paffled from time to time on this fubje&. Our an- 
ceftors dreaded being ftarved, if a free exportation was permitted, 
and, in the prefent age, we are appreheniive of being inundated 
with foreign grain, if a free importation was to take place. Were 
exportation allowed at all times, except in thole of dearth and fa~ 
mine, and importation permitted under protecting duties, a wait 
burden would be taken off the trading and agricultural intereft 
of Britain. We find that clover feed, for mftance, pays the 
fame duty, whether the commodity is cheap or dear, and yet a 
plentiful fupply is always procured. It does not appear either 
that the free import of foreign feed has difeouraged the home 
growth. If the corn trade was in this way regulated, and pro- 
tecting duties impofed equal to the difference of the value of la- 
bour and money in Britain, when compared with foreign coun= 
tries, we fee no harm that could enfue from a free trade at all 
times. At prefent, the corn trade is an abfolute {peculation ; but 
the propofed alteration would ferve to put it upon a footing with 
other commercial undertakings. 

The fyftem of entails is viewed in a true light, and the aét of 
Parliament, 1cth of his prefent Majefty, pafled for the exprefs 
purpofe of leflening their inimical effects, is faid not to have ope- 
rated in Peebles-fhire, and very partially in the reft of Scotland. 
This aét, like every other half meafure, has proved unequal to 
the evils which it was intended to counteraét, though, in its ori- 
ginal fhape, it might have produced contiderable advantage. 

Speaking of Nidpath caftle, and the deftruction of the woods 


around it, we find fome very pertinent obfervations on this 
fubject. 


‘We langh at the fuperitition of the Chinefe, in paying divine 
honours to the memory of their deceafed anceftors; though it is pro- 
bable, this their w orthip i is, like that of ether people, fo managed, as 
not effentially to interfere with their temporal intereils. But might 
not a ftranger to our laws and cufftoms be tempted to tax us of a more 
than Chine! fe fuperftition, in paying to the wills of our anceftors, where 
they interfere fo materially with our temporal interefts, as to preciude 


all power of choice on our part, in fome of the moft effential parts of 


their 
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their management, an obedience-more devoted and implicit, than what 
is generally paid even to an acknowledged Divine authority ?” 


The fection on fheep farms contains n excellent account of 
the efficient Tweedale hufbandry, but cannot with propriety be 
abridged. We muft therefore leave it to be taken up at a time 
when we have more leifure upon our hands. 

Hufbandry implements, of every defcription, appear to be of 
the fame improved kinds as are now generally ufed in Scotland, 
and this might have been expected in a county where fo many 
of the refident proprietors may be charaéterifed as enlightened 
and accomplifhed farmers. SMALL’s plough, with acurved mould 
board, is moft commonly ufed; and the Scotch plough, of a light 
conftrution, is preferred for lands abounding with ftones. 
Cleaning ploughs, of various kinds, are in the hands of every 
farmer who cultivates green crops. Mr Sanderfon, on his farm 
near the village of Linton, has alfo invented a draining plough, 
which, with fix horfes, clears out a drain of two feet by eighteen 
inches. Sir George Montgomery has alfo introduced a draining 
plough, called the Miner, intended to follow another plough of the 
common kind, and to break up the pan or fubfoil, thereby furnith- 
ing achannel or defcent for the water through a bottom formerly 
retentive. Drilling machines for turnips are of courfe frequent. 
One horfe coup carts are almoft univerfally in ufe, and fanners 
for drefling corn are to be found on every farm. The number of 

thrafhing machines, in this {mall county, is aftonifhingly great, 
no fewer than 42 being wrought, whereof 18 are driven by wa- 
ter. The placing of the beaters or feutchers upon the drum ina 
line croffing, at a {mall angle, that of the drum’s axis, inftead of 
being placed parallel to it, as mentioned in the addenda to the 
Roxburgh report, we cannot confider as any improvement. In 
the firft place, the force of the beat or {witch would be propor- 
tionably leffened, whilft the ftraw would neceflarily be drawn to 
one end of the drum, and the motion of the machine of courfe be 
impeded. 

We coincide with our author in thinking that the coft of 
completely enclofing fuch a county as Peebles, would much more 
than exceed the probable advantages. A pafture enclofure to 
ferve as an hofpital, or to confine rams, would, however, be ad- 
vantageous on every fheep farm. In feveral counties we have 
noticed ufelefs outlays of money in this mode of improvement ; 
but the expence is now fo great, that the evil ftands a fair chance 
of correéting itfelf, 

Some excellent obfervations are to be found in the two feétions 
upon farm-houfes and cottages, and the author defcribes the 
former and prefent ftate of fociety with philofophic precifion. 
He fays, p. 36. 


Jn 
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‘In former times, the Scots tenant poffeffed the fentiments and 
habits of the fubje&t of an Afiatic defpot, rather than thofe of a free 
man: deftitute of that manly confidence, infpired by the confcioufnefs 
of fecurity in the equal proteétion of law, he relied more upon the re- 
fources of his own dexterity and cunning ; and the dread of being 
plundered made him cautious of difplaying fuch wealth as he poffefi- 
ed, either in improvements upon his farm, or in purchafing fuch com- 
forts and accommodations as its profits might aflord. From this con- 
tracted habit of concealment, and from the fmall degree of wealth 
which he had ary opportunity of acquiring, the Scots tenant was con~ 
tented to live in the moft miferable hovel; the poverty, too, of his 
Jardlord, who could dravé little rent from a wretched tenantry, defti- 
tute of every proper encouragement to induftry, difabling him, even 
had he been willing, to afford much better accommodation. Thefe ho- 
vels, fuch as they were, coft nothing to the proprietor, but were up- 
held for ever by the tenant; it being underttood, at common law, in- 
dependent of covenant, that the outgoing tenant fhould leave them al- 
ways'to his fucceffor, in tenantable and habitable condition: From ufe 
and practice tenantable and habitable, had come to imply merely wind 
and water tight ; and the common ftyle of farm-houfes admitted of 
little more accommodation than mere fhelter from the weather. 

‘In confequence of the firm eftablifhment of monarchy, and the 
diffolution of ariftocracy—of the abolition of heritable jurifdictions, 
and the fubftitution of independent Judges, unconneéted with the fub- 
je&ts of their own jurifdi€tion, and having no perfonal intereft in their 
own decifions—the fecurity of the tenantry, as well as of all the lower 
orders in fociety, is confirmed: General induftry has kept pace with 
growing fecurity ; and the fituation of every rank is altered greatly 
for the better. In confequence of increafing fentiments of liberality 
among the landed gentry, of fecurity among the tenantry, and of 
wealth in both, the ftyle of farm-houfes through Scotland has been 
much improved.’ 


Speaking of cottages, Mr F. judicioufly remarks, that 


* Upon the feparation of farmers from their ftate of townfhips, runrig, 
and commonty, (to which they had been driven, for mutual defence, 
in times of turbulence), into diftinét poffeflions with feparate refiden- 
ces, the farmer, who obtained poffeflion of the farm upon which the 
cluftered dwellings had been ereéted, might have a fuperfluity of 
houfes to difpofe of to cottagers ; and in a ftate of fociety, where the 
little extenfion of arts and manufaétures afforded few outlets to profit- 
able employment, more people might be found who would rent fuch 
houfes or cottages, though there was {mall demand for them as country 
labourers, from their finding nothing better todo: Such fituations 
would be, however, deferted, when better employment occurred to 
their occupiers ; and I doubt not but fuch ameliorations may have of- 
ten fuggefted notions of thofe ideal diftreffes fo graphically depicted, 
- and fo pathetically deplored, in Goldfmith’s fanciful poem of the 
Deferted Village. The notion of whining over the defertion and de- 
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population of the country, is now abandoned to idle and ignorant fen. 
timentalifts, who are left to lament, at pleafure, the lofs of thofe en- 
chanting fancied fcenes of rural content, and cottage innocence and 


felicity, which no man of fenfe believes ever to have had an exittence 
but in the imagination of the poet.’ 


Again p. 50, he obferves, 


‘ The perfection of improvement would feem to infer the complete 
feparation of every profeflion: The occupation of every inch of the 
lands by profeffional farmers ; and the cluttering of labourers and arti- 
ficers into centrical villages, fo completely q:tached from the occupa- 
tion of land, as to buy even their milk, as well as every other kind of 
farm produce, from the farmer by profefflion; perhaps, even the pro- 
feffional carter, to be fo infulated within the bufinefs of his profefiion, 
as to purchafe from the farmer every article of his horfe’s provender. 
Such a completion cannot, however, exift, but in a country rich in 
produce by nature and cultivation, and poffefling a very numerous po- 
pulation ; but it is the tendency of the efforts of felf-intereft in every 
individual to produce an approximation towards it, fo far as circum- 
ftances will admit. Meantime, it were idle to attempt, by political re- 
gulations, prematurely to enforce the adoption of fuch arrangements 
as will, of their own accord, enfue in the natural courfe of things. It 
were flill, however, more abfurd, to counteraét, by regulation, thefe 
natural tendencies towards amelioration, by forcing the land into fmall 
cottage pofleflions, where there is no demand fér fuch minute divifion ; 
either in yielding to the Cockney apprehenfion of that bugbear, thé 
monopoly of farms ; or to the enthutiafm of fentimentalifts, wifhing to 
embody their poetic conceptions, by the gratuitous erection of cot- 
tages; which mutt neceflarily transform their occupants, from inde- 


pendent labourers, paying in work for what they receive in wages, 
into abject dependent beggars.’ 


The fentiments expreffed in the feétion allotted to a compara. 
tive view of horfes and oxen for farm labour, are very fatisfac- 


tory to us; and with an extract from it, we fhall end our exami- 
nation. 


* Oxen, once univerfally ufed in all kinds of tilth, are now as uni- 
verfally laid afide ; a fact clearly decifive of the inutility of ufing oxen 
for labour. Could the farmer, by ufing oxen inftead of horfes, fend 
more produce to market of beef or corns from his farm, would any 
thing elfe be neceflary to induce him to adopt the change? An in- 
tereft may not be purfued when it hath never been clearly feen ; but 
nothing will induce the dereliction of an intereft, already feen and 
reaped, but the difcovery of a fuperior intereft arifing from a different 
management. 

* The fubftitution of oxen for horfes in labour is, neverthelels, the 
theme of popular declamation ; and it would not be at all furprifing, 
if fome of the wife city committecs, fitting in profound inveftigation 
of the caufes of the high prices of provifions, fhould bethink see 
elves 
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felves of applying to the Legiflature to enforce this fubftitution by 
compulfion, We would rather recommend it-to them, to get over 
their prejudice againft the ufe of horfes fiefh as food: No deteription 
of paituring animals will take on fleth more fpeedily than the horfe 3 
and, if his fleth fhould become palatable, he would be, in this refpect 
alfo,, much more economically kept than the ox. We have beard of 
dogs having been ferved up at table, in this country, after the manner 
of Otaheite : It would be much more patriotic to introduce the Tar- 
tar fafhion, of eating old horfes well fattened: Indeed. after overcom- 
ing the repugnance arifing from the hideous and diiguiting appearance 
of that undiitinguifhingly voracious and f{crophulous-looking animal, 
the fow, repugnance to the flefh of horfes would appear a mere pre- 
judice of education—like the prejudice againit potatoes entertained, 
according to Count Rumford, by the Bavarians, which obliged him 
to introduce them by ftealth, as an article of food, into the poors- 
houfe at Munich.’ 


A correét map of the county is given, which is an appendage 
that ought always to accompany fuch publications. The work 
is dedicated to Sir James Montgomery, Bart. late Lord Chief Ba- 
ron of the Exchequer, who, in more refpects than one, might 
juftly be confidered as the father of the county. Indeed Tweedale 
has long poflefled a race of proprietors attentive to agricultural 
matters, and zealoufly aétive to promote the profperity of its in- 
habitants. 

Two valuable papers are added by way of appendix. 1. An 
account of Whim, the feat of Sir James Montgomery, Bart. with 
fome obfervations upon the culture of flow mols, aad of ploughable 
mofs, communicated by him. 2. An effay on the difeafes of fhecp, 
which appears to be of great merit. We thall fet afide both as 
a corps de referve, that may be brought into the field when cir- 
cumftances require fuch afliftance. 

Thus have we offered an imperfe& and delultory review of a 
performance, which, with ftri&t propriety, may be ranked among 
the firft clafs of the county furveys. Our opinions, almoft in 
évery point, are in unifon with thofe entertained by the worthy au- 
thor ; and it is with pleafure we.add, that principles, fuch as guided 
him, are fpreading more and more everyday. Ona former occafion, 
vol. 1. p. 284. we noticed ‘ that it was a circumftance extremely 
creditable to the Scottith clergy, that fuch of their number as 
were appointed, under the authority of the Agricultural Board, 
to affift in the great work of furveying the kingdom, had per- 
formed their refpeétive parts affigned them with fingular: inge- 
nuity and judgment; while in England, where the profeflion is 
ten times more numerous, only one folitary individual, to the 
beft of our recollection, was fele&ted from the clerical order for 
handling the labouring oar on that important occafion.’? The 
ideas which we then entertained concerning the talents of the 
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Scottith clergy for executing rural furveys, are more confirm. 
ed by the perufal of the one now under confideration ; and we can 
with truth declare, that the different branches of rural economy 
and practical hufbandry could not have been defcribed with greater 
accuracy ; not could exifting abufes, and the beft way of reétify- 
ing them, have been more ably pointed out, than is done by the 
reverend author of the Peebles furvey. In our next, we hall 
take up another furvey executed by a gentleman of the fame or- 
der, and truft we will have no occafion to change our fenti- 
ments refpecting the natural fitnefs of the eftablifhed clergy, for 
defcribing the rural economy of the diftri€ts with which they are 
connected. 


N. 
ee 


It appears that a {mall omiffion had taken place in the above 
work, and the author, like a man of liberal principles, hattens to 
correct it. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


As my agricultural furvey of Peebles has chiefly been indebt. 
ed to your work for any notice which it has attracted from the 
public, and as it will chiefly be confined within the region 
of your circulation, I will take it kind, if at any time you 
fhould think proper to direé the attention of the public to it, 
by extraéts, or otherwife, if you will indulge me in that op- 
portunity of fupplying an omiffion, of which I have been unin- 
tentionally guilty. It is the omiflion of the hot-bou/e at Hartree, 
belonging to Colonel Dickfon, which I had not recolleéted when 
enumerating the hot-houfes of the county. As the great pur- 
pofe of my work was to notice the profitable rather than the or- 
namental, it is no wonder that fome of the latter fhould efcape 
me. ‘The fpirited practice of many tenants would alfo have 
well deferved notice, had a particular enumeration been intended 
but I confined myfelf to fuch practices as were primary in the 
introduction of the new fyftem, or as were more illuftrative of 
fome general principle. I am, 

Yours, &c. 


Cuarves FINDLATER. 
Newlands, March 1. i 


1§03. 


Letter 
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Letter addreffed to the Commiffioners of Supply and Landbolders in 
the County of Stirling ; containing an Hiftorical Sketch of the 
Malt Laws; with Obfervations illuftrative of the inferiority of 
Scots to Englifh Malt, and thecaufes which produce that inferiari- 
ty. een Capea Surling,—W. Anderfon, and C. 
Randal. 


We have received much fatisfaGtion from this plain and tem- 
perate ftatement, and truft that its effets will not be loft upoa 
the landed intereft of Scotland, who, we muft confefs, have rar 
ther looked upon the malt tax of laft {effion with an eye of indif- 
ference. The author, after giving an hiftorical account of the 
excife upon malt, and of the zealous oppofition difplayed by the 
Scots members when an equal tax was originally propefed in the _ 
Parliament of Great Britain 1713, proceeds to ftate fome perti- 
nent obfervations on the procefs of malting, and the caufes which. 
render Scots barley inferior in quality to the barley of England. 
‘We cannot do better than give this part of the letter in his. own ~ 
words, as it is replete with found fenfe, and folid information, 


* Malting, you all know, is a procefs preparatory to brewing or dif- 
tilling. Its objeéts are, to ameliorate the quality, and increafe the quan- 
tity of that faccharine fubftance from which, according to the beft che- 
mifts, all {pirits are extra€ted. Whatever has a tendency to produce 
thefe effects, either whilft the plant is in its natural flate of vegetation, 
or after it is fubjeéted to the operations of the maltfter, muft tend to en- 
hance the value of the malt. Sugar is almoft univerfally produced by 
vegetables, but it certainly abounds moft under the influence of a warm 
climate. Heat and dry weather always give the promife of a fruitful 
cane, whilft cold and rain render it aqueous and unproductive. The fame 
thing happens to the grape. When foftered by the genial influence of 
the fun, and preferved from an excefs of moifture, it yields a rich retura 
of generous wine ; whereas, where much expofed to rainy weather, the 
produce is weak, and very foon becomes four and vapid, But what hap- 
pens to plants which yield fugar and alcohol in greater abundance, will 
in a more limited degree apply to thofe which afford them in fmaller 
quantities. The grain of a cold and variable climate muft therefore pro- 
duce lefs of the faccharine fubftance, which is the effence of malt, thar 
grain which is raifed under more favourable circumftances. 

* One of the operations of the vegetative organs of plants, is to dif- 
engage this faccharine matter, and render it fenfible to the tafte. Hence 
the fweetnefs of potatoes and other vegetables, when they begin to fhoot. 
The moifture of the earth and gentle heat to which the feed is expofed, 
very foon aét upon it, and make it tend to decompofition, The parts 
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recede from each other ; the conftituent principles are left to enter into 
new combinations ; and fuch as had been only incompletely formed by 
the interpofition of other particles, are enabled to feparate ‘rom thefe, 
and perfeét the combination. The whole fubftance of the grain is by 
this means converted into a mealy powder, from which the fugar is eah- 
ly difengaged by folution in water. 

* The procefs of malting, is an artificial vegetation. The barley is 
fteeped in the couch, that it may imbibe a fufficiency of moifture, and 
is then laid in a heap on a floor, where the temperature is high enough 
to encourage vegetation. This procefs is allowed to proceed till the - 
aquafpire or young fhoot is juft ready to protrude beyond the hufk : 
whatever exceeds or falls fhort of this point, (for reafons to be afterwards 
explained, ) occafions a lofs of value on the malt. But, befides the ori- 
ginal faccharine fubftance in the grain, it would appear that additional 
fugar is formed in malting. ‘The cooftituent parts ef fugar are, oxigen, 
hydrogen, and carbon. The two firft will be fupplied by the water in 
the malt-bath ; the laft by the coak or cinders, which are ufed as fuel 
in the kiln, Yet this augmentation in the malting, which is very confi- 
derable, both in bulk and weight, will depend very much on the quality 
of the grain. A large full pickle, with a thin hufk, and ftronger vege- 
tative organs, will decompofe a greater quantity of water, and form a 
greater addition to its original fugar, than one inferior in all thefe qua- 
lities: of courfe, if the Scotch barley is inferior to the Englifh, it will 
be proportionally lefs augmented by thefe operations. 

* It feems to be a common opinion, that, becaufe the faccharine fub- 
ftance of barley is not perceptible to the tafte, it is entirely formed by 
the procefs of maltiog ; and that the conftituent parts only are to be 
found in the grain, which, during the vegetation or malting, are allowed 
to combine. Were this the cafe, the climate could not fo much affect 
us. But the truth lies on the other fide. There are no fubftances more 
common in nature than oxygen, hydrogen, carbon. Were there no 
peculiar organization neceflary for adjuiting the proportions of thefe 
elements, and affifting their combination, or were we able, on the con- 
trary, to procure fugar wherever we could bring them together, that ar- 
ticle would be abundant in every quarter. But every one knows that 
this is far from being the cafe. The fact is, that, inftead of being alto- 
gether produced by the malting, the additional faccharine fubitance 
thereby obtained, fcarcely compenfates the lofs of fpirit evaporated dur- 
ing the drying, and part of the rootlets which are rubbed off in the 
turning. This is completely proved by the practice of diftilling from 
unmalted barley, from which I have been told two more gallons of {pi- 
rits can be extracted per boll, than from the fame kind of grain tho- 
roughly malted. -It appears, therefore, that the chicf object of malting 
is to ameliorate the faccharine juices, by freeing them from thofe oleagi- 
nous and foreign fubftances which give a difagreeable flavour to the li- 
quor. And it follows, of courfe, that it is to the grain we are to look 
for the comparative quantities of fugar and fpirit.’? p. 13-17. 
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The author then fhews, from meteorological tables, the differ- 
ence of heat in the two countries, which he calculates to amount 
to four degrees. We mutt here remark, that the fame degree of 
heat in September will not have the fame influence upon grain 
as it would have produced at an earlier period, becaufe the days 
are fhorter: therefore, as Scotith barléy is feldom harvefted 
fooner than the middle of that month, and often a great deal lat- 
er, it muft be deteriorated in a greater proportion than what at 
firft fight appears to be the cafe from thefe calculations. Englith 
barley, at leaft in all the counties fouth of Trent, (and itis from 
thofe counties that importation is made,) is fafely houfed or ftack- 
ed, before a fickle is drawn in one fiftieth part of North Britain. _ 

After noticing the humidity of the climate in Scotland, which 
certainly affeéts both wheat and barley materially, the author, 
with propriety, notices another obftacle of great magnitude. He. 
fays, 


‘ In the malting, the great defideratum is to malt the grain equally. 
When the progefs of vegetation is ftopt by the heat of the kiln, if a part 
of each feed only has vegetated, the remainder of it is unmalted ; and, 
on the other hand, if the acrofpire has been allowed to fhoot out beyond 
the hufk, the faccharine matter contained in it is likewife loft. The 
inequality of grain, which different foils and fituations muft produce, 
cannot fail, in fome cafes, to render this difficulty in malting unfur- 
mountable. In Scotland, the face of the country is beautifully varied. 
Narrow valleys, with rich but mixed foils, are amongft its chara¢terif- 
tics. As the neighbouring mountains are compofed of granite, {chiftus, 
limeftone, or other rocks, the foil will be’a mixture of fand, clay, or cal- 
careous earth ; and where different’ftrata of thefe rocks lye near each o- 
ther, we find, in the vallies below, different foils within the compafs of a 
few acres. The inequality of the furface, too, creates a difference in 
the expofure of the field ; fo that a {mall farm often contains perhaps 
all the varieties of foil, and equal varieties of expofure. The grain pro- 
duced on thefe farms muft be affefied by thefe circumftances ; and it is 
impoffible for the farmer to feparate the barley according to its refpec- 
tive qualities. In England, on the other hand, the country is flat, and 
the foil of large diftri€ts uniform. If properly laboured, the grain will 
be of an equal quality.. Now, were the barley of the two countries of 
the fame value in every other refpeét, the advantage the Englith barley 
enjoys in this particular alone, would enable it to compete in our mar- 
kets, not only at a high price, but even with the malt-duty in its origi- 
nal proportions.’ p. 28, 29. 


We perfectly concur with the author in thinking, that Englith 
barley will at any time ftand its ground in the market under 2 
duty double of what is paid upon the produce of Scotland; and, 
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even when fo circumftanced, may be profitably ufed both by 
the diftiller and brewer. Want of room, however, forces us 
to abftain from illuftrating this matter. Indeed, experience may 
warrant us to receive it as an axiom. , 
_ Many people have taken up this bufinefs entirely asa queftion 
of revenue. In our opinion, the point of view, in which it 
deferves confideration, is the injury which will be fuftained by 
the agriculture of Scotland ; and we would have rejoiced to have 
feen this ably demonftrated. It is clear that the growth of barley 
under the influence of an equal tax, muft be neceffarily difcourag- 
ed, in every Scotifh county, im dire€& proportion to the latenefs or 
humidity of its climate, becaufe the increafed duty will operate 
precifely as a bounty upon the importation of Englifh grain. Even 
at the old rate of duties, this was partially felt ; - as the duties 


are increafed, or the price of the perfec article is augmented, the 
difference in value, betwixt the barleys of both countries, muft 
likewife be more difcernible : hence, the inferior or fecond kinds 
will either be altogether neglected, or fold upon terms that will 
N. 


not defray the expence of cultivation. 


PART IIL 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WE noticed, in our laft, that meetings of the landed itereft 
had been held in feveral counties for confidering the aét of lait 
Seffion, impofing an additional duty on malt, wherein the prin- 
ciple long eftablifhed, and till then uniformly adhered to, of 
taxing barley malted in Scotland at one half of the Englith duty, 
had been completely departed from. At that time, we flattered 
ourfelves, that a meafure fo inimical to the agricultural profperity 
of this country would be combated to the uttermoft, and that e- 
very conftitutional ftep, fuch as petitioning Parliament and in- 
ftru€ting members, would be taken by the landed intereft, as 
guardians of the public welfare. It is therefore with concern we 
obferve, that only a few counties (Aberdeen and Stirling particu- 
larly) have beftirred themfelves on this occafion, and that, in ma- 
ny others, the fubjeét has mot been deemed worthy of the flighteft 
notice. At fome meetings the queltion was difcuffed in a mere 
milk and water way; and the arguments ufed in fupport of the 
tax, fatisfy us that the authors’ were totally ignorant of its —_ 
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and confequences. In faét, the meafure has been difcuffed as 4 
revenue queftion, though not oppofed y a fingle perfon on that 

ound; and the probable, we might have faid the certain ef- 
ects of the act, have been either blinked or mifunderftood. 

To us, who are little interefted in the iflue, but who enjoy 
many opportunities of afcertaining the confequences, it appears, 
that an equal duty in both countties upon any article whatever, 
muft neceffarily give a decided preference to the one which pro- 
duces the article in the greateft perfe€tion. Abftractedly confi- 
dered, this pofition will Be received as an axiom by the greateft 
driveller in political economy, though recent circumftances prove 
that an equal malt duty is not by many people confidered in that 
light. This leads us to inveftigate the bufinefs at greater length 
than cuftomary, when any public meafure conneéted with agri- 
culture is noticed; and we are influenced to do fo, by a frm 
conviction that the tax, if perfifted in, will prove eminently inju- 
rious to Scotifh agriculture. ‘The tenantry muft fuffer in the rift 
inftance, but the proprietors will not afterwards efcape. 

In entering upon this inveftigation, two points occur to our 
view, which merit feparate difcuflion. 1. The natural difference 
in value betwixt the Tasiors of England and Scotland. 2. The 
artificial difference created by the immenfe duties levied on the 
article, from the time it is malted to the period when it is martu- 
faQured into ale or fpirits. We apprehend, that the majority of 
the landed intereft are not fufficiently acquainted with the extent 
of the natural difference ; and as for the artificial difference, it 
does not appear that the matter hes occupied their thoughts. 

That Englifh barley is much fuperior to the produce of Scot- 
land, we believe will not be difputed. Every perfon who re- 
fle&ts upon the market value of grain, ripened and harvefted 
in the early part of autumn, under the influence of a hot fun; 
will readily acknowledge the inferiority of fuch as may hap- 
pen to have been harvefted, even upon the fame farm, three 
or four weeks later, when the air was damp, the rays of the 
fun lefs intenfe, and adverfe weather had occurred. If this 
inferiority prevails in grain ‘raifed .on the fame farm o- from 
experience we know it does), the like difference muit affured- 
ly follow, in a comparative view of Scotifh and Englith bar- 
leys, taking the produce of both countries upon a fair aver- 
age. In England, where the climate is confiderably earlier, the 
greateft part of barley feed is made m February and March ; and 
in all the exporting counties, the young plants fairly cover the 
ground before much Scotifh barley is fown. This gives a ftart at 
the outfet, which is afterwards increafed in every ftage, and ad« 
vances the value of the crop fomething in the way ~~ a fum of 
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money is augmented by adding compound to fimple intereft. Be- 
fides, the grain reaches maturity at a period when the full ad- 
vantages of a hot fun are gained; and this increafes the faccha- 
rine fubftance which produces ale and fpirits. To our farming 
readers, who, profeflionally, muft be acquainted with the im- 
menfe benefits attending an early harveft, an apology is due, on 
account of this ftatement; but fomething of the kind appeared 
neceflary, as the ground-work of our after arguments. 

Having thus fhown that Englifh barley, from phyfical circum. 
ftances, is fuperior to Scotifh barley, we come next to afcertain 
the extent of that fuperiority, or, in other words, to flate the na- 
tural difference of value betwixt the barley of both countries. 

The quantity of proof fpirits that can be drawn from a Lin- 
lithgow boll, of the average of Scotifh barley, does not exceed 
eleven gallons, whereas ee ufual qualities imported from Eng- 
land (and thefe are below the average of Englifh produce) will 
yield thirteen and three fourths gallons, and in fome cafes above 
fourteen gallons, making a balance of two gallons and three fourths 
at leaft in favour of the latter. This, in faét, conftitutes the na- 
tural difference betwixt the barley of both countries ; and, if no 
duties were impofed upon the manufacture, would be equal to 
twenty-five per cent. or thereby of the original value. This dif- 
ference is, however, artificially increafed, by the impofition of 
heavy duties upon the article in the different ftages of manufaCture ; 
hence the fourth of a gallon of extra quantity may become as im- 
portant an object to the trader, under exifting circumftances, as a 
whole gallon would have been, had thefe circumftances not ex- 
ilted. 

In the year 1787, a fair and correét experiment was made be- 
twixt a quantity of Norfolk barley and the like quantity of bar- 
ley produced in one of the moft fertile and beft cultivated Scotifh 
counties. The barleys were both malted by the fame perfon, 
and that of Scotifh growth weighed about 3 lib. per boll more 
than the Norfolk, yet the latter yielded two gallons of more fpi- 
rits, which, at prefent value, is equal to all the malt duties put 
together. The like difference would have happened, had thefe 
barleys been brewed ; nay, more, the quality and flavour of the 
ale would have differed as much. In brewing and diftilling, it is 
the quantity of faccharine matter contained in the grain that fur- 
nifhes a criterion for afcertaining its comparative value ; but thefe 
things are now fo well underftood, that it afluredly would be fu- 
perfluous to enlarge on them. 

We hall now proceed to the fecond point mentioned, viz. the 
artificial difference betwixt Scotifh and Englifh barleys; and here 
we particularly. requeft the attention of our readers. 


We 
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We muft premife, that, fince 1725, the period when the malt 
duty of Scotland was reduced below the Englith tax, barley was, 
at different times, imported from England into Scotland, in con- 
fiderable quantities, particularly from 1782 to 1789, even when 
the duties on diftillation were trifling, in comparifon with thofe 
now exacted. If the quality of the grain imported was fo fu- 
perior, as to defray the expences of importation, when the 
government duties were low, an additional temptation to go to 
the fame market for fupplies nuft be furnifhed, by increafing the 
duties in any fhape. Whether the duty is upon the malt, upon 
the gallon of ftill ufed, upon the gallon of wath, or upon the 
gallon of fpirits, that temptation is increafed, though io differ- 
ent degrees. Every halfpenny of additional duty paid in either 
way, contributes to render good grain of greater value. The 
trouble and expence of manufacturing is exactly the fame; the 
duties are alfo alike, whether the grain is good or bad; but the 
produce derived, or the quantity and quality of the perfect article, 
is widely different. 

In this view of the bufinefs, it is evident that inferior grain, 
manufactured into malt, is unable to yield the fame revenue to 
Government as that of fuperior quality, becaufe it does not 
yield fo much ale or fpirit, out-of which the duties muft be 
paid. If the fame revenue is collected, one of two things muft 
neceffarily follow; either the manufacturer muit work with 
lofs' when he ufes fuch grain, or he muft make purchafes be- 
low the natural value of the article; in which cate, the whole 
lofs muft fall upon the cultivator. Since the aé of lait Seffion, 
this artificial depreffion has fhewn itfelf in a clear manner; 
for, in many counties, barley cannot be marketed, and, in every 
diftric&t, fells nearly in dire€&t proportion to ‘the value of the 
article when manufactured into ale or fpirits. We do not mean 
to fay, in proportion to its natural value; for this is the exaé& 
level it would find, were no duties impofed ; but in proportion to 
the balance which remains in the manufaéturer’s hands, after the 
expence of workmanfbip and the demands of the revenue are fatisfied. 
The manufacturer is unable to afford a higher price than the 
amount of this balance; confequently, every increafe of duty in- 
creafes the artificial inferiority of Scotifh barley, and operates as 
a bounty upon the importation of finer qualities from the eaftern 
Englith counties. 

In the Lowland diftillery of Scotland, according to the fyftem 
of working adopted, that is to fay, when only one third of 
malt, or thereby, is ufed, the whole duties levied upon a 
gallon of proof fpirits amounts to three fhillings and three 
pence; and, taking this as a datum, we may be enabled to fhow 
how far the natural inferiority of Scotifh barley is artificially 
increafed 
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increaféd by'a fyftem of equal duties; confequently, that a male 
tax, nominally one half, may, in reality, be as heavy upon the 
growers of barley in Scotland, as the whole Englith duty is felt 
in that country. The matter feems plain enough; and we 

with to make ourfelves underftood by thofe who have not devoted 
their attention to fuch inquiries. 

We have already ftated, that the average difference of produce 
from the barleys of England and Scotland, amounts to two, gallons 
and three fourths, (in the manufacture of ale the difference is 
equally great); and, if we eftimate the value of the extra gallons 
at thirteen fhillings and nine pence, or five fhillings each, and 
fubftract the ftill, wath, and fpirit duties thereupon, which may 
amount to feven fhillings and nine pence, then it will ap. 
pear, that the barley of the firft mentioned country is worth 
fix fhillings per boll more than the average qualities of the 
latter. As the duties are increafed or diminifhed, the dif. 
ference in the value of the raw article (barley) mutt likewife 
increafe, or diminifh, though not in an arithmetical, but in a 
geometrical proportion. This is occafioned by the value of the 
perfec articles (ale and fpirits) being out of all bounds above 
the worth of the raw article from whence they are manuface 
tured. 

The value of fpirits which maf be extracted from a boll of a- 
verage Scotch barley, when the price is five fhillings per gallon, 
amounts to two pounds fifteen fhillings; but the value of what 
~ be drawn from a boll of Norfolk barley is three pounds 
eight fhillings and ninepence, making a difference of thirteen 
fhillings and ninepence on each boll after being manufactured, 
Now, upon the fuppofition that the former is worth fourteen, and 
the latter twenty fillings, the satural difference of fix fhillings 
is artificially increafed to thirteen fhillings and ninepence in the 
courfe of the manufa&ture. This is entirely occafioned by the re- 
fpe€tive qualities of the raw materials being effentially different, and 
tenders the one unable to bear the fame degree of taxation as the 
other. It deferves alfo notice, that this increafed value of pro- 
duce is obtained without any additional trouble to the manufac- 
turer, independent of the fuperior flavour and richnefs of the 
fpirits produced, which is an important confideration; as fuch, 
in confequence thereof, will always command a higher price 
at market, Under all thefe circumftances, can it excite fur- 

rife, that manufaéturers have had recourfe to England for grain, 
eeing that their interefts has thereby been fo materially promoted. 
In faét, the fimple queftion is, whether an article that yields two 
pounds fifteen fhillings, is capable of paying the fame quantum 
of tax, as another that yields three pounds eight fhillings and 
ninepence? We think it is not; and that the whole lofs confe- 
pias quently 
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ipod muft fall upon the grower of the article, and not upon 
the manufacturer or confumer. 

From thefe things, we truft it will appear that barley of the 
growth of Scotland is unable to pay the fame duty as may be 
exacted from Englith barley; and that the natural difference in 
quality is artificially increafed, in dire& proportion to the rate 
of duties impofed. The juftice of our argument is demon- 
ftrated by the prefent flate of the markets; and, unlefs an altera- 
tion of the malt duty is procured, fucceeding years will more and 
more evince the re€titude thereof. Ina word, we are convinced, 
that, when Englith barley is fold in Scotland at twenty thillings 
per boll, the greateft part of Scotifh barley will not fell for more 
than twelve fhillings. In fome of the fouthern counties, where 
qualities approach nearer to perfection, prices may run at a 
medium betwixt thefe two; but that the average of the whole 
kingdom will not exceed fourteen fhillings, is a point which 
few will difpute, who ferioufly inveftigate a bufinefs of great- 
er importance to Scotland than any that has occurred fince 
the Union of the two kingdoms. An egual malt duty upon the 
barleys of both countries, is in fat a moft unequal burdens It 
is exactly the fame thing, in principle, as if the land-tax was 
affeffed by the acre, inftead of a regulated valuation; and muft 
operate in every diftri€t precifely according to the goodnefs of 
grain which is produced. In fome, the evil will work its own 
cure; for the culture of barley will there be laid afide. In 
others, it will only be partially felt; but, in all, it muft oc- 
cafion a confiderable change in the rural fyftem now practifed, 
unlefs the aét of laft Seffion is immediately repealed. 

We have hitherto confidered the equal value of the malt duty, 
fo far only as it regarded the agricultural interefts of the country; 
but we fhall now fhow its effe¢ts upon the revenue; which, in 
all probability, will rather be leffened, than augmented, by the 
additional impofition. On this head we fhall be fhort, as the 
fubje& lies rather out of our fphere. If we, however, can 
make out, that a meafure fo injurious to the agricultural in- 
tereft of the country, will not promote the very object for 
which it was enacted, it will be allowed, that the motives for 
urging a repeal, or modification of the meafure, are confiderably 
reinforced. 

In Scotland three fourths of the barley raifed is of a quality 
which cannot afford to pay a malt-tax; and even the very beft 
is all the duty deficient, when compared with the preduce gain- 
ed from Englith grain. ‘This, for many years back, has influen- 
ced the diftillers to ufe inferior qualities in an unmalted ftate, 
mixing it in certain proportions with the beft grain, which-they 
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elected for malting only. The proportion formerly ufed was 
hree fourths of malt, and one fourth of barley : this was after- 
wards altered to an equal quantity of each; and. fince the addi- 
tional duty was fully felt, a ftill greater reduction of malt is 
made ; each math containing no more than one third of that ar- 
ticle. This reduction made in the ufe of malt, will prevent an 
increafe of duty, more efpecially as we learn that the brewers 
are adopting the like fyftem. The firft year’s produce is no 
rule for the permanent amount of the tax ; for the ftock in hand 
when the aét pailed, (and it was confiderable), being fubjeGted 
to the new duty, neceflarily augmented it in a way which cannot 
be repeated. 

As raw grain diftilled neither affords fuch a pleafant nor 
wholefome fpirit as that produced from malt, we fhould think 
that every wife government would be too careful of the health 
of its fubjects, to throw temptations in their way for ruin- 
ing their be(t intereft. Vhe depretiation of quality likewife 
furnifhes encouragement to fmuggling; becaufe home-made 
fpirits, when raw grain is ufed, cannot ftand a competition with 
Dutch gin. By extending duties_too far, the bufinefs may be 
thrown altogether into the hands of the Dutch diftillers, and 
the old corn trade with that country revived. In former times, 
barley in great quantities was exported to Holland, and af- 
terwards returned in a liquid ftate, though it is certainly more 
for the intereft of Britain that the profit of manufacturing the 
article fhould centre at home, as be conferred upon a people to 
whom we cannot -be confidered as under the flighteft obliga- 
tion. 

In order to fhow the importance of the diftillery trade to 
Scotland, we ftate the following particulars, upon the authority 
of a gentleman well acquainted with every department of the 
bufinefs. 

The number of gallons entered in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
fince the roth November 1802, is 1400. Thefe confume 321 
bolls of malt, and 642 bolls of barley per day, or 1926 bolls malt, 
and 3852 bolls barley per week, amounting to above 300,000 
bolls per annum. The gallons entered in the Highlands are fup- 
pofed to be more numerous, though, from the different mode of 
working adopted, a fmaller quantity of grain will be manufac- 
tured. At all events, the barley ufed in the diftillery of Scotland, 
may be eftimated at 500,000 bolls; and if encouragement is 
furnifhed by heavy duties, to import only one third part of that 
quantity, the lofs to the agricultural intereft of the country will 
be ferioufly felt. The fubje& calls for the earlieft attention of 
the landholders in every quarter ; and, that it has not hitherto been 
taken up in a prompt and decifive ftyle, muft be attributed to the 
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imperfe&t view taken of the bearings and confequences of the act 
of laft Seffion. 

We intended to have offered fome remarks upon the arguments 
ufed at the county meetings, by certain gentlemen who oppofed 
an application to Parliament for redrefs, but want of room pre- 
vents us from doing more than merely noticing a few of them. 

In one county where the farmers came forward, in a dutiful 
manner, with a petition for afliftance from the gentlemen aflem- 
bled, we learn that their application was fuccefstully refifted by 
an honourable gentleman, upon the principle that a half malt-tax 
was orginally a favour granted to Scotland for the encouragement 
of agriculture, and that the period was now arrived when it might 
be fafely withdrawn. Probably this gentleman only repeated 
fome of the arguments ufed at a previous meeting, when another 
favour was alfo withdrawn ; for we have a higher opinion of his 
good fenfe and abilities, than to fuppofe he really confidered a 
reduced malt-tax as a boon, but rather as an act of juitice to his 
native country. If our opinion is erroneous, we muit refer that 
gentleman to the fpeeches of an eminent perfon, to whom he is 
nearly related, made in the Houfe of Commons, during Lord 
North’s adminiftration, wherein the iniquity of fubje€ting the 
barleys in Scotland to the tax levied in England, is demonttrated 
in much ftronger language than is in our power to ufe. 

But in another county, the act of laft Seflion was fupported on 
different grounds, by a gentleman who has long figured in every 
matter that related to the diftillery of his country ; who once at- 
tempted to get malt taxed according to its weight, without re- 
flecting that weight is no criterion for afcertaining faccharine fub- 
ftance ; and who, feveral years ago, had the addrefs to convince 
the prime minifter, that a reduced tax would bring a greater fum 
into the public coffers than one by which fix times more money was 
levied. ‘This gentleman took up the queftion upon public-fpirited 
principles ; and, according to him, as members of a great and united 
empire, we.ought every one of us to join hand in hand, and bear an 
equal fhare of the national burdens. ‘This to be fure wes very found 
doétrine in the abftra&t, but affuredly did not fupport the a&t of 
lait Seffion ; for the obje&t of the motion then before the meeting 
was merely to procure the very equalization he contended for, and 
to preferve Scotland from being overloade’. We underftand, alfo, 
that arguments from expediency were much ufed on this occafion, 
particularly that any exemption in favour of Scotland would fet 
the northern counties of England ina flame. It might have been 
replied, * Leave thefe counties to take care of themfelves. They 
have paid a full malt-tax ever fince the duty was originally im- 
pofed ; and property has been purchafed under that burden. Af- 
iuredly a table of taxes cannot be formed upon geographical prin- 
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ciples ; but as Scotland has enjoyed an exemption fince 1725, no 
good reafon has been fhewn why it fhould now be withdrawn 3 and 
without doing that, you don’t make out your cafe. If the tax was 
now to be Jaid on for the firft time, your arguments might be re- 
levant ; but under the circumftances of the bufinefs they do not 
apply, and might be ufed with equal propriety in fupport of an 
act impofing an equal Jand-tax in both countries. You may tell 
me, that ftatute-law (in other words, the articles of the Union,) 
regulates the latter ; but has not the other been regulated by com- 
mon law, or, which is the fame thing, by ufe and wont, for feven- 
ty-eight years ? Now, it may be remembered that you once boldly 
affirmed, in that very chair, that common law was above ftatute 
law ; contequently, if you was then right, a ftronger cafe may 
be made out for a reduced malt-d uty than what can be produced 
in favour of the rule by which the landetax is colleéted. ’ 

Before we leave this fubje&t, we fhall jult ftate, that accounts 
from all parts of Scotland confirm the opinion we haye given up- 
on the act of laft Sefion. In fome counties the greateft part of 
lait barley crop {till remains on hand; and in others, where fales 
have been partially made, the prices given are much, below the 

rates at which it can be cuitivated. Under all the ftoppage and 

declenfion of the home trade, importations from England have 
gone brifkly forward ; and fo long as barley can be got in that 
quarter, we vepture to predict, that the principal dealers will from 
thence receive their fupplies. It is their intereft to do fo till 
Scotch barley finds its full artificial level ; and in another feafon, 
if the malt-duty is not altered, this will inevitably happen. 

All our letters of intelligence concur in re prefenting the prefent 
feafon as the moft favourable for feed work that could be withed ; 
and though the weather was variable and yncertaih till the middle 
of March, when the work commenced, yet an hour has hardly 
fince been loft. In the upland diflricts labour was finifhed much 
earlier than cuftomary, which it is to be hoped will be followed 
by the moft beneficial effeéts. The young wheats, ate the date 
of thefe communications, were confidered as in 2 promifihg fate, 
and clovers and other grafles in a thriving way; but we dread that 
the perilous weather fince experienced (the moft difmal ever felt at 
this feafon) may prove vaftly injurious to their future progrefs. 

The grain market h2s not varied much in the courfe of this 
quarter, though faies are far from being brifk, efpecially for malt- 
ing barleys, which, as already faid, fill remain extenfively in 
hand. Wheat and oats keep tolerably fteady, and the demand 
feems equal to what is prefented. Beans and peas, though not 
confidered as yielding well, have lately experienced a depreflion, 
which is the more furprifing, efpecially when their increafed va- 
lue is attended to, now that they are fufficiently dried. 


Fat 
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Fat cattle and fheep maintain their former prices ; and hitherto 
little tendency to fall hath been difcovered. Great ewes, or ewes 
with lamb, have brought about 1ol. per cent. more than laft year. 
Indeed the advance upon live ftock is, in every refpeét, only fa- 
vourable to the breeder ; for the feeders have rarely reaped more 
than ordinary profits. 


April 23, N. 


— ee 
EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


SCOTLAND. 


Letter from a Gentleman in Berwick/bire, March 29th. 
J y 


© So fine a feed time as we have had in this eaftern corner, has, I he- 
lieve, been feldom remembered. Not an hour but the harrows could gro 
with eafe and effe@, except two frofty mornings; and even then, all 
was well at 11 o’clock. Every body hereabout feems to have finifh- 
ed beans and oats; and all are bufily employed preparing for hafling 
peas and barley, and crofling their potato and turnip land. 

‘ It has often been confidered as advantageous to hire horfes for 
plough work ; but, from fome things which have lately come under my 
obfervation, 1 am fatisfied that a very great lofs would be fuftained, were 
fuch a cuftom generally adopted. The firft requifite for cleaning land 
foul with root-weeds, is to get the plough to the bottom of the vege- 
table mould, fo as to reverfe every root ; but this cannot be got when 
the work is executed by hired horfes. Such are ufually unable to tura 
the foil to a fufficient depth, or their owner has a ftronger defire to get 
over the ground for his own intereft, than to attend to the orders of his 
employer. The price paid per acre, when ploughing is executed by 
contraét, has led aftray many writers on rural economy ; for if the work 
is fufficiently performed, the charge is perhaps nearly double the fum 
ufually eftimated ; and the caufe is obvious. 

* Could John Bull do a few things, 1. Commute tithes; 2. Grant 
leafes on improvement ; 3. Regulate the poor on rational principles ; 
4. Commute ftatute labour ; 5. Divide commons ;—John would treble 
his land rents in twenty-five years, increafe his population to a vait ex- 
tent, and, of confequence, immenfely extend his mapufa@tures. All 
thefe things are, in my humble opinion, infinitely better ordered in 
Scotland than in England. 

* Grafs parks, fo far as they are hitherto let in Berwickthire, are, 
generally {peaking, lower than laft year, probably owing to the fcarcity 
and dearnefs of ftock, and the fmaller produétion of cath from the barn- 
yards, leflening both the powers and fpeculative fpirits of our farmers. ” 


Selkirk fbire 
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Selkirkfbire Quarterly Report. 


Owinc to the cold barren weather, and the deftructive ravages of the 
grub-worm experienced laft year, hill paftures produced a lefs quantity 
of grafs than an average ; confequently fheep, at the end of autumn, 
were generally rather inferior in condition to what they have been in 
former feafons. The winter months, however, were fo mild and fa- 
vourable to vegetation, that ftock of all kinds improved confiderably. 
From January 9th to February 23d, (with the exception of a few ‘par- 
tial thaws), a continued froft prevailed, yet fortunately attended with 
no heavy falls of fnow ; fo that the low grounds were either black, or 
flightly covered. To the zoth March, the weather was very variable ; 
and, fince that time to this date, has been fo genial, that vegetation 
has advanced with a rapidity feldom witnefled in this hilly diftri@. 

Draught or great ewes, particularly thofe of the black-faced or foreft 
breed, maintain high prices ; and the advance fince laft year is from 
one to two fhillings per head. In feveral places, the diforder called the 

JScknefs has ravaged the flocks, and occafioned much lofs. In fome 
inftances, not fewer than one fourth of the original number have fallen 
a prey to this maliguant difeafe; but, generally {peaking, the lofs has 
been moderate. 

In many places, the oat-feed was finifhed in the beginning of this 
month, and on fome farms the whole of it was fairly brairded at that 
time. Indeed, circumttances of every kind have been fo favourable, as 
to furnifh a well-grounded’ hope, that a plentiful and luxuriant crop of 
corn and grafs for the food of man and beaft will be the neceflary con- 
fcqueuce. April 12. 





Letter from a Gentleman in Aberdeenfoire, April 14. 


* 'The oat-feed in this county is finifhed ; and in fome places it was 
concinded ten days ago. The feafon has been hitherto very favourable ; 
but we begin to be afraid that the drought will hurt the fpringing of 
the corn on dry foils, At prefent, the weather anfwers well for giving 
a feeond ploughing to the fields deftined for turnip, and for harrowing 
and clearing the ground of various kinds of weeds. Some people, are 
beginning to fow bear, or big, which is our variety of barley; and a 
greater quantity will be fown in this month, than has ufually been fown 
in April. Unfortunately, we have very little demand for barley at any 
price ; and many are giving it to their horfes, oats being comparative- 
ly the moft valuable crop, owing to the very high tax on malt. You 
jafily complain that Scotifh barley is inferior to Englith barley ; but bear 
or big is {till more inferior ; and the agriculture of Aberdeenfhire muft 
be deeply injured, if the late impolitic and exceflively high tax on Scot- 
ith malt is continued. Oat-meal generally fells at 15s. per boll whole- 
fale, and is retailed in the market at 1s. per peck. THorfes are very 
dear, and the demand for them is confiderable. Cattle alfo keep high ; 
but, excepting for milch cows, there is little demand. Ryegrafs feed is 
very dear, and can with difficulty be got at any price. 


‘A 
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* A very great quantity of grain, efpecially bear, is ftanding in the 
ftack-yards; and from the great rife in the wages of farm-fervants and 
labourers, the farmers, even in the low diftri& of the county, find this 
is rather a lofing year. In the higher parts, they fuffered deeply from 
the frofts in September. But it is to be hoped, that this warm weather 
will be of effential fervice to the weak feed, which many of them were 
obliged to fow, not having any better. A gentle dew, inftead of the 
frotts which we have had every night, and a few foft fhowers, will be 
neceffary for promoting vegetation in thefe higher parts, and 6n the 
thin foils of the lower diftrit of the county. ’ 


Moravfoire Quarterly Report. 

Since the middle of laft month, the weather has been uniformly gqod, 
and oats were put into the ground under the moit favourable circum- 
ftances. The wheat looks extremely well on all foils, except -clays, 
where it fearcely promifes to be a medium crop. When this much is 
reported, little elfe can be faid favourable for the farmer’s intereft. 

Grain markets were never duller. Our wheat was bought up, and 
lies moftly on the merchant’s hand, at 25s. per boll; and oats are pur- 
chafed fparingly at 12s. gd. per 4 firlots: but for barley no price can 
be quoted. It is abfolutely unfaleable, and in all probability will re- 
main a drug through the feafon. If crop 1803 is equally produttive 
over the ifland as the laft, and no alteration of the prefent duty on Scot- 
ith malt is obtained, it need not excite furprife to fee the produce of the 
north fold in Mark-Lane to the London poulterer at a price ruinous to 
the Scotifh land-owner and farmer. 

Few people have got their winter ftock of cattle difpofed of; and 
when they are fold, a {mall profit will only be got for keeping. 

Beef fells in Elgin at 7d. per lib. of 174 oz. ; but the demand is ve- 
ry limited. Hay at 4d. to 7d. per 20 lib. Amfterdam. 16. Aprils 


Letter from a Farmer in Roxburghfbire, April 16. 


¢ The cold frofts of February and firft week of March were fucceed- 
ed by very favourable weather for putting the fpring wheat; beans, 
peas and oats into the ground; and already they prefent a ftrong fhoot 
and healthy appearance. Barley feed is now commenced; but where 
the ground is inclined to clay, or turnips were eaten, we will be under 
the neceffity of giving up, as the furface is become fo hard, that it can- 
not be reduced in a fufficient manner. If rain does not foon arrive, 
that kind of land mutt be left unfown ; and, till a change comes, we 
are preparing the potato and turnip land, which works admirably. 

* Rye-grafs feed is remarkably high-priced, particularly what is war- 
ranted to be perennial. In this county, we have lately fuffered much 
from annual feed, which as yet can hardly be diftinguifhed by appear- 
ances ; confequently, are obliged to alter our fyftem, and to plough up 
grafs land fooner than formerly, The lambing feafon has proved good, 
and a full quantity of lambs may be expected in our markets. Fat cattle 
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and fheep are holding good prices, though rather lower than a few weeks 
ago ; which proceeds from the winter food being exhaufted, not from 
the quantity of fat flock in hand. Sales for lean beafts have not yet 
commenced ; but milch cows are felling extravagantly high, and young 
calves bring a higher price than year olds did a few years ago. 

* The corn markets are very dull, and the ftack-yards remain better 
filled than ufual. As for the malt tax, 1 do not think that many 
landlords or tenants have ferioufly confidered the fubje&. In one point, 
I am clear, that as Englith barley is fuperior to Scotch, the latter is 
unable to ftand under the fame duty. However proud we thay be, on 
account of the perfection of our rural economy, ftill an Englifh climate 
is wanting: this is an improvement which all our exertions cannot ac- 


complifh, and renders our barleys inferior to thofe of our fouthern 
neighbours. ’ 


Letter from a Gentleman near Perth, April 18. 

¢ The wheats early fown look vaftly well; but the later fowings af- 
ter clover and peas, in many places, appear very indifferent ; and none 
are fo forward as lait year at this time. Grafs fields, in general, pre- 
fent a promiling afpect, and, from the mildnefs of the weather, will 
foon afford a refrefhing bite for live ftock. Owing to thefe circum- 
ftances, I think it almoft certain that cattle and fheep will continue to 
command high prices, at leaft for fome time to come. 

‘ The {pring feed-work commenced about the middle of March, though 
the weather was rather moift, for fome foils, till about the end of the 
month. Both peas and oats got a favourable feed bed; and a fine 
braird, efpecially of oats, now fhoots up. We have at this time wea- 
ther to our with for preparing the barley land, and fome people have 
even fown that grain. Indeed, in comparing the early and late bar- 
leys of laft year, the difference is fo great in quality, that a doubt 
might be held whether they are both the produce of the fame feafon. 
This difference furnifhes an inducement to fow early ; but it will be 
eight days, at leaft, before a general fowing takes place. 

¢ In this. quarter of the country, there is but little demand for grain, 
and none at all for barley. Many people had good hopes, for a while, 
that an alteration would be made in the malt duty, which would have 
occafioned an increafe of barley purchafers ; but as yet no favourable 
anfwer is received to the refpeCtable reprefentations offered on the 


fubje&. ’ 


Argylefrire Quarterly Report. 


Duvuainc the winter, we had in this county lefs froit and fnow than 
ufual, the weather having been generally wet, and often ftormy. The 
ground having been thus deluged with rain, was not in condition to re- 
ceive the feed fo early as ufual. But the lofs is amply made up by the 
fineft weather ever known at this feafon, which we have had for a fort- 
night paft; fo that the fowing will probably be concluded yet at we 
ufu 
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ufual time. The {pring of grafs, within this fortnight, is uncommonly 
rapid; a circumftance highly favourable to the theep, as was alfo the 
feafon of dropping their lambs: fo that the lofs will not probably be 
found very confiderable on this kind of ftock, which is now become the 
great ftaple of the Highlands. Meal continues, and is likely to con- 
tinue at a reafonable rate, though a great deal has been imported from 
Ireland, owing to the deficiency of the laft crop of potatoes, which may 
be called our ftaff of bread. It has been generally fold about 16d. 
the peck of to lib. Bear, which is moftly made into whifky, with or 
without licenfe, has fold at the rate of 26 or 17s. the Linlithgow boll, 
or from 25 to 26s. per quarter of eight bufhels. Potatoes are now as high 
as 1s. the peck. Butcher meat 6d. the Englith lib. The price of all 
forts of cattle promifes to exceed even that of laft year, though then 
high beyond all precedent. Land lets and fells in proportion, —— 
April 16. 


Aberdeenfoire Quarterly Report. 


For a month or five weeks paft, we have enjoyed one of the finef 
feafons recolle&ted by any man alive. Neither the plough nor the har- 
rows, nor any other work therewith connected, have found any obftruc- 
tion, and both have been kept clofely employed. This was more ne- 
ceflary in the inland parts of the county, where a ftorm of fnow, and 
frequent returns of froft, had verf much interrupted the work for two 
months preceding. The fowing of peas and oats is generally over. 
aa! have begun to fow bear, and fome people are altogether fi- 
nifhed. 

Grain here, as in other places, is much reduced in price. Oat meal 
may be quoted from 13 to 148. 6d. per boll. Oats in proportion, ac- 
cording to qualities, Bear {carcely finds a purchafer at any price; of 
courfe, the culture of that grain is much curtailed, and muft be fo ftill 
more if the prefent malt duty continues. 

Grafs came forward very brifkly for fome time ; but the continuance 
of drought, with frequent frofts at night, has in fome degree checked 
its progrefs. Grafs parks, which are already fet for the feafon, have 
nearly maintained their former value, Cattle, efpecially lean ftock, 
are much above prices formerly reported ; indeed there does not ap- 
pear to be more of them on hand than is neceffary to ftock the grafs ; 
of courfe little alteration can be looked for. Sheep markets are not yet 
commenced ; but they are expected to be equally high in price as 
thofe for cattle. 

The price of labour is ftill advancing very rapidly. Thus, when 
years of {carcity advance the price of corn to an extravagant rate, the 
price of labour muft be advanced in proportion, that the people may 
live. Again, if corn falls exceedingly low, the labourers can enforce 
their own demands. almoft to what they pleafe, becaufe boarding is 
cheap, and they can afford to be idle. This falls harder on the nosth 
country farmers, as few of them employ married fervants, which cannot 
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be attributed fo much to the farmers, as to a prevailing prattice, for 
time immemorial, of letting detached pieces of land to people on account 
of getting their harveft work. In fome cafes, no work is performed, 
but rent paid in lieu of it. The lower orders have hitherto lived very 
comfortably in that way ; and they are fo fenfible of it, that, after a 
man gets a wife, he confiders it as bondage and flavery to be a hired 
fervant. He is a bird of paffage,.that will continue no longer than 
he can find another opening ; and his fervice, in the mean time, is far 
from being pleafant to thofe who employ him.— /fril 16. 


Dumfriesfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tuere has feldom been a better fpring-feed feafon than that which 
is now about being clofed. The moderate but frequent frofts in Fe- 
bruary, put the land in the moft kindly ftate. About the beginning of 
old March, the dry grounds were in good order ; and in ten days there- 
after, the wet foils were in a fuitable condition to receive the feed. The 
oats are now almoft all above ground, and appear ftrong and clofe. The 

uantity fown feems not quite fo much as in the laft or former year. 
Barley feed is now begun ; and the ground is in excellent order for re- 
ceiving it. The early fown wheat appears healthy and forward; but 
that fown after Martinmas feems feeble and backward. 

The general meeting of the landholders of this county was unanimous 
in an application to Parliament for moderating the malt tax. No mat- 
ter that has been under theit confideration for many years, is thought 
to be of more interefting confequence. Our barley never can compete, 
in our own country, with that from the fouth, if fubje& to the fame 
duties. The fair equalized duties hitherto paid for malting barley, 
have been the caufe of the culture of that grain being increafed, and in 
a great degree extended our turnip hufbandry. In fhort, good cultiva- 
tion in this county appears to. depend upon barley ; and fuch a check 
as the immoderate duty impofed laft Seffion, fo unproportioned to the 
grit of Scotland, may prove hurtful, in an extreme degree, to both 

andlord and farmer. 

The cattle markets are longer of beginning than was expected. The 
demand from the fouth has yet been little ; but if there be no extraor- 
dinary check to vegetation, it is fuppofed there will foon be many 
buyers. ‘The demand for young fheep has not either been equal to ex- 
peGtation. A further advance in the price of ftock of any kind feems 
not to be wifhed for by any reafonable perfon: but, from the failure of 
fheep in Yorkfhire, and other parts in the north of England, and from 
the number of cattle that {till come to the fhambles before they are at 
maturity, there is reafon to think that prices muft keep up, at leaft 
while the increafed number of purchafers of meat are enabled, by high 
wages, to pay for it.—— 4pril 18. 


Letter from a Farmer in the Upper Ward of Lanark, April 18. 


© In this high diftri@, we have had a molt favourable feed-time ; and 
the fowing of oats became general about the zoth of March, — 
; wor 
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work is now nearly finifhed, and we are bufy giving our lands the fecond 
furrow for potatoes and turnips. The early fown oats make a flourith- 
ing appearance, and our young grafles promife well. Cattle of all de- 
{criptions keep at high prices, and fo do fheep ; -black-faced ewes from 
208. to 258. and wedder hags from 16s. to 19s. We have only a {mall 
demand for grain from Glafgow, which in general is our beft market. ’ 


Wigtonfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather fince laft Report, has been exceeding variable; nearly 
to the latter end of February froft and rain alternately. March, and to’ 
the middle of this month, although interrupted now and then with hea- 
vy thowers of rain, rather a good feed time than otherwife to thofe wha 
have had induftry fufficient to ‘* catch the feafon as it flies :* a precept 
well worthy the attention of every hufbandman., ’ 

The late partial malt-tax has caufed many farmers give up fowing 
bear, fubftituting potato oats in its place, until fuch time ae the qwifdom 
of the Legiflature fee the juftice and found policy of taxing malt in pro- 
portion to the ardent fpirit it contains, and not according to the mea- 
fure or weight. 

Wheat and new grafs have a very healthy appearance; and though 
our vegetation was by no means early, it has had but little interruption 
fince it began. The price of grain at prefent feems to look a little up- 
ward. Oats from 20s, to 3¢s. /. boll; choice feed Potato Oats gos. 5 
Bear from 25s. to 308. p. Galloway boll ; Wheat from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
p- buthel; Potatoes 1s. p. bufhel. Butcher Meat much about 6d. a 
pound in quarters. Choice pieces of Beef 8d. p. lib. 

The prices of lean ftock ftill keep high. We had a very fine thew 
of Galloway cattle, befides a few ftall-fed Irith bullocks, at the Glen- 
luce new market on Thurfday lait; and though the dealers rather ap- 
peared fhy, thofe who bought gave handfome prices. One great caufe 
of the dealers rather keeping off, was, the grafs not yet being ready to 
receive ftock. But fuch indeed is the extravagant price of young cattle, 
that many think of laying afide — and attending chiefly to breed- 
ing and rearing cattle, and, if pofible, to preferve the equilibrium be- 
tween grain and ftock. One year, we cry for bread! The next, a fu- 
perabundance is poured in amongtt us from all quarters... Can no effec- 
tual means be found to enfure af a// times feed to the fower, and bread 
to the eater? Ata period when the knowledge of good hufbandry is 
diffufed throughout the remoteft parts of the Britifh empire, ftill we be- 
hold a vaft furface lying in its natural ftate! Here the philanthropic 
mind looks forward, and, with a pleafing fatisfaétion, views in profpect 
the happy period when all thofe wafte lands fhall be brought into a ftate 
of cultivation—feeding millions! But lam afraid I am wandering from 
the fubje& of a Report. Adieu.—-—1gth April 1803. 


Berwickfoire Quarterly Report. 


Tuts quarter has been uncommonly favourable for the different field 
operations, The frofts in February having gone off without rain, left 
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the land in a fine ftate for harrowing. A good deal of turnip land was 
fown with wheat in the beginning of March : the fowing of beans, peas, 
and oats, followed in courfe, and continued without interruption till 
the whole was completed in the higheft order. Barley feed is now 
pretty well advanced, and many of the turnip fallows have already got a 
fecond furrow. 

From the extent of turnips which remained unconfumed at the begin- 
ning of this month, a confiderable reduétion in the Jetting price took 
place ; but they afford fo little nourifhment at this advanced period of 
the feafon, when compared with ruta baga, that the latter root is evi- 
dently getting more and more into ufe, and will probably, in afew 
years, entirely fuperfede the common turnip as a {pring feed. 

A finer lambing feafon we have feldom witneffed, and paftures are fo 
forward as to afford a good bite to the ewes and lambs. Winter 
wheats receiyed a check from the bleak winds in February, but have now 
a healthy promifing appearance. Young clovers are in general lvxuri- 
ant; and from the kindly warmth which has hitherto prevailed, {pring 
corns have. made a quick braird. 

In our butcher markets, mutton has recently experienced a trifling 
advance, the beft being now 8d. p. lib. of r74 oz. ; belt beef the fame. 
Lean ftock, both cattle and fheep, are dearer than lafk year; but corn 
markets are extremely dull. April 18th. 


Eaft Lothian Quarterly Report. 


From the unfettled weather of February, and firft two weeks of 
March, the commencement of feed-work was protracted more than 
ufually happens in this diftri& ; and very little grain was got fown be- 
fore the 15th March, when the bufinefs was entered upon with vigour. 
Since that time the weather has been uniformly dry, generally very 
mild ; but for fome days paft a degree of cold has prevailed, which 
rivals that of any of the winter months. Vegetation, though it fet in 
with rapidity, is now completely ftopped ; and the ground is become 
fo dry, that, without rain, the progrefs of {pring crops would be trifling, 
even was the ftate of the weather in other re{pects materially amended. 

The winter fown wheats do not offer fuch a promifing fhow as laft 
year, at this date, but the extent of land fown with that grain this 
{pring is confiderable ; and exifting circumftances imperioufly cali for a 
farther augmentation, Wheat, in fa¢t, is the only grain that bears a 
price adequate to the fcale of modern rents, and ftands a better chance 
of maintaining its value than barley; feeing that the value of the latter 
is artificially depreffled by the heavy public burdens impofed upon the 
manufacturing of it into malt, ale, and fpirits. Oats are capable of pay- 
ing more money than barley, which, after all, is a ticklith crop upon 
the generality of foils, and is raifed at a great deal of more expence. 

Markets for grain have not flu@uated much in the courfe of the quar- 
ter, though the demand has not been brifk. Beft wheat has generally 
fold from 7s. to 7s. 6d. per Winchelter bufhel. Barley from 28. 6d, to 
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38. Some for feed as high as 3s. 6d. Oats 28. 3d. to 28. od. Beans 
and peas 38. od. to 4s. 3d. per the fame meafure. The Winchefter 
bufhel is not ufed in Scotland ; but the prices are here reduced to that 
ftandard for the information of Englifh readers. 

Fat cattle and fheep have alfo brought much the fame prices as for- 
merly reported, and the quantity on hand is not fuppofed to be confi- 
derable. As a full fupply of food was generally pofleffed by every 
farmer, the markets were not glutted like thofe of laft feafon when ar- 
ticles were fold at an undervalue, that is, when compared with the rates 
at which ftock were purchafed in the preceding autumn. Great ewes 
of the Highland breed advanced about 18. 6d. p. head ; and their lambs, 
from the late good weather, and plentifulnefs of food, have hitherto 
thriven as well as could be wifhed. 

On the 19th of this month, a fevere hurricane from the weft did 
much damage in this county. Several flack-yards were completely un- 
covered; many fields of light land, newly fown, were fo much blown, 
that fome, it is fuppofed, will require to be feeded a fecond time; nay, 
even fome fields of clay occupied by winter wheat, and which were mel- 
lowed by froft, received confiderable injury. The preceding week was 
fo uncommonly hot as to exhauft the furface of moifture, while the 
fame caufe rendered the ropes and covering of the ftacks unable to refift 
the fiercenefs of the gale, and occafioned a fight in many places fome- 
thing like What may be figured when a fleet of thips are wrecked. 

At a meeting of this county, to confider the malt-tax of laft Seffion, 
fome refolutions were propofed, and a motion was made, to inftru& the 
Honourable Colonel Hope, their member, to join with other Scotifh 
members, in procuring an alteration of the prefent duty. After a good 
deal of argument, a committee was appointed to correfpond with Colonel 
Hope ; but, fo far as known, the committee have not entered upon 
their deliberations. April 22. 


Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Tue froft which commenced in the month of January, with confi- 
derable feverity, gave a feafonable check to vegetation : it became more 
moderate in the month of February, and went off without any of thofe 
torrents of rain which frequently occur at what is termed the breaking 
up of the ftorm ; of courfe, grafs ground was in a ftate for ploughing 
as foon as the abfence of froit did permit ; and” every other fpecies of 
field labour foon followed in courfe, 

The fowing of oats and beans commenced about the middle of March, 
and continued without fo much as a fhower to interrupt its progrefs 
until all was got finifhed. Since that period the weather has continued 
dry, with an increafed degree of heat. Laft week it was fo vrey warm ae 
rather to refemble the month of July than April. Such a remarkable 
feed time is certainly in the remembrance of very few. 

But on Tuefday, the 19th current, a fad reverfe took place, It 
blowed a downright tornado, with violent blafts of hail at intervals. 

Numberlefe 
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Numberlefs. houfes were unroofed, corn ftacks uncovered, arid -fome of 
them overturned. The crows nefits were upfet, and dafhed to the 
ground, with the young ones. The tender blades of grain and young 
clovers have become black, and the rye grafs plants are much blafted. 

Some farmers have fivifhcd their barley fowing ; but by farthe great- 
eft number have not yet begun it. The early fown wheats, after fum- 
mer fallow, look well; but the latter ones, after beans, potatoes, or 
clover, look very indifferent indeed, and will require a favourable feafon 
to make them a tolerable crop. 

Upon the whole, confidering the uncommon goodnefs of the feafon, . 
yegetation is by no means fo far advanced as might be expected ; but it 
often happens that this circumftance is nothing againft the intereft of 
either the farmer or gardener. 

+ The prices of grain have continued fteady fince laft Report, and are ex- 
atly the fame to the confumer. Any {mall increafe that has taken 

arifes from the ameliorated condition of the grain by the drought 
of {pring. Barley continues asedull in fale as ever, and is refufed by 
the brewers and diftillers. This muft continue to be the cafe while they 
¢an import fuperior barley, and manufacture it at the fame duties with 
that of very inferior quality. Now that’ the malt laws are to be 
brought under review of the landholders of Scotland, it is hoped that 
they willigive the fubje€t that mature confideration which its importance 
merits ; and will not {werve from the inveftigation, by beidg told, (as 
was an{wered, by a gentleman high in office, to the petition of the 
Mid-Lothian farmers), that Scotland had long enjoyed an exemption of 
50 per cent. qn the malt duties: that however wife this exemption was 
at firft, it has now become unneceflary ; that there are ftill a difference 
of about 27 or 28 per cent. on the duties in favour of Scotland, which 
is at leaft equal to the difference between Scots and Englith barley. 
Thefe affertions, although true in the abftraét, and operate in favour 
of the confumer, yet are irrelevant when applied to the grower of Scots 
barley. Of what importance isit to him, while the fineit barley of the 
maritime counties in England can be brought here, at little more ex- 
pence than will carry it to the London market, and at lefs expence than 
will tranfport it to fome of the great commercial towns on the weft of 
England ; and when brought here is manufaGtured at the very fame 
duties with the moft inferior barley of home growth ; and the fpirits 
made from it cannot be carried back to England, owing to the pro. 
hibitions thereupon? This, no doubt, muft make whifky both more 
plentiful and cheap than otherwife it would be. But it is hoped that 
the policy, or rather impolicy of this meafure, will come under the 
confideration of thofe gentlemen who now feem to have taken up the 
matter in good earneft, 

Thofe farmers who were not deterred by the high prices from keep- 
ing their ufual number of winter ftock, are as far advanced in thrathing 
a3 commonly. Byt others, who had either lefs flock, or are in ufe to 


difpofe 
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difpofe of their ftraw at the Edinburgh market, have much more on 
hand than ufwal; and certainly, taking the whole county, the ftack- 
yards are much fuller than has been the cafe for many years back, at 
this period of the feafon. 

The Edinburgh market has been fully fupplied for the two laft 
months with fat cattle, and fales heavy, at about a fhilling /. ftone be- 
low the prices quoted in laft Report. Althongh there has been almoft 
no demand this {pring from England for cattle to the grafs, yet the prices 
have kept up fully equal to that of any former period. 

Great ewes (that is, ewes heavy with lamb) have fold high beyond all 
former example: fome have reached 27]. which fifteen or twenty years 
fince fold at about 61. or 71. p. fcore. 

At the Houfe-of-Muir markets, there was a fcanty fupply at the firft, 
and prices extravagant ; at the other two, great numbers of ewes. were 
brought forward, and prices dropt from 3s. to 5s. a-head. - But fome 
people verfant in the bufinefs allege that the fall was more nominal than 
real, as the goods exhibited were nearly as much inferior in value as the 
prices were lower._—— April 23. 


Fife Quarterly Report. 

In no feafon has finer weather for tillage and feed work been enjoyed, 
than the one now finifhed. Almoft every where in this county, even 
on wet lands, the oats were harrowed in dry, and in fuch fine order, 
as in a great degree prefages another plentiful crop. Young wheats 
look well ; and the preparation for barley has gone on without inter- 
ruption. 

Sown grafs is excellent ; every where the clovers are thick ; and the 
laft warm weather has made them advance greatly, as well as rye grafs. 
Flax feed for fowing has been rather fearce, and fold fo high as 28. per 
lippie, and 71. 7s. per hogfhead ; and a quantity equal to the demand of 
this county (where much is generally fown) could hardly be procured. 
’ Potatoes are preferved in large quantities, and in good order ; but, owing 

to the low price of grain there is little or no demand for them. «They 
are advanced to 7s. per boll for feed; but general qualities cannot be 
fold, and they muft be confumed with cattle. 

The price of barley continues very low. Such as weighs 17 ftone 
Dutch weight per boll, fells at 14s. 6d. Inferior qualities have been 
fold fo low as 7s.; and a very large quantity remains in the ftack- 
yards. This is occafioned not only by a low price, but from there 
being no market; the brewer and diftiller uniformly preferring the 
fineft qualities ; and in fome cafes have declared, where the quality was 
poor, that they could not afford to pay duty for it, even if. the fartact 
would give it for nothing. 

Oat-meal continues about 16s. per boll. Labourers wages have rifen 
confiderably of late; 1s. 6d. per day is current, and 1s. Sd. in many 
places for good hands. Fat cattle are ftill high priced ; but lean ftock 
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bought in autumn, and kept on ftraw, will pay very poorly for win- 
ter keeping. Straw of all kinds is plentiful and much unthrafhed 
victual remains. —— April 19. 


Fiars of Grain in Scotland, Crop 1802, 









Eaft-Lothian. 
Per Boll Linlithgow meafure. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
a sd. oe, 4: sd. 
Beft, 32 1k 20 8i 16 6f 16 1 
Second, 28 8 19 24 15 4% 15 6 
Third, 26 134 17 4 14 6% 15 0 
Mid-Lothian. 


&. 
Bet Wheat - - 26 
Seconddo. - - 23 
Beft Barley - - 17 
Second do. - - 5 


Ly 
Berwickshire. 









d 
Beft Oats - - 15 6 
Second do. . - 13 6 
Beft Oat Meal - - 16 8 
Peas and Beans - 16 0 


CARAS 
















s. d. s. d 
ii | Wheat - - 24 8 MerfeQats - - 14 6 
1 Merfe Barley - - 16 6 Lammermuirdo - 13 6 
i Lammermuir do. —- 15 © Pes - ‘20 © 
| Rough Bear - - 13 © Oat Meal, 8 ftone per ‘boll 15 0 
Roxburghfhire. 
s. d. “-<¢ 
Wheat - - 38 4 Barley - -+- + 24 0 
Peas - - - 22 6 Oats = - 13 @ 
é Per Berwick boll of 6 Per Teviotdale boll of 74 
| :  Winchefter. buthels. Winchefter bufhels, 
i Oat Meal - 30 
Per load of 280 lib. aesinbapile 


Perththire. 







s. d. s. d, 
Beft Wheat ats Tae ae Se a re 13 6 
Second do. = - - 22 0 Rye - - - 15 6 
Beft Barley - - 17 0 OatMeal - - 1 6 
Seconddo. - - 15 0 
Beft Oats - + 14 6 
Second do. . > 


Mearns. 
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Mearns. 
s. d. 8. 
White Oats, with fodder 17 © Peas, with fodder - 21 
Do. without fodder - 14 6 Do. without fodder - 16 
Bear, with fodder - 15 6 Wheat - - - at 
Do. without fodder - 14 © OatMeal -~ - 15 


Morayhhire. 
s. d. 8. 
Wheat - - - 25 © Oatspersfirlots - 17 
Peas, Beans, and Rye 17 © Oat Meal per g ftone 15 
Barley or Bear - 21 0 


Average Price of Corn per Quarter in Great Britain for the week 
ending April oth. 
England. Scotland, England. Scotland, 
‘..&  €& “ar? & d, 
56 9 1.2 Beans - 32 5 + 32 7 
36 8 28 it Peas. - 37 2 «= 38 1% 
25 11 22 1 Oat Meal 36 3 - 34 O 
i9 6 17 6 Per fack of 280 lib. avoirdupois, 


ENGLAND. 


Letter from a Gentleman near Stafford, April 4. 


¢ The weather has lately been very mild, and we have enjoyed a fine 
lambing feafon. From what 1 can learn, very few lambs have been 
loft ; and they promife, under a continuation of thefe circumftances, to 
be of excellent quality. The wheats of this county are in a very 
thriving ftate; and feed work of all kinds is far advanced. The grain 
markets have been dull fince my laft; and wheat has fold at 8s. 
6d. ; barley, 38. od.; oats, 28. gd.; all per bufhel of 94 gallons. At 
laft market, there was a trifling advance. 

* Notwithftanding the low price of corn, land is ftill on the advance ; 
and the moment a ficld is in the market, there is fure to be many com- 
petitors. Arable land lets from 20s. to 40s. per acre; but meadow, 
and good grafs land, draw from 60s. to 63s. Beef and mutton keep up 
in price, viz, from 7d. to 8d. per lib. ; bacon, gd. ; Dorfet lambs, about 
three months old, have currently brought 30s. each. ” 


Letter from a Farmer in an extenfive Breeding Diftri@, April 15th. 


‘ Owing to the great deficiency in the quantity and quality of the 
fodder and other food during the late years of fcarcity, great numbers 
of cattle died, and many were flaughtered ‘an, in almoft all parts of 
the kingdom; which, with the increafed confumption of animal food, 
in confequence of the fcarcity and high price of grain, undoubtedly 
caufed that defalcation in the fupplies of live ftock, which has of late 
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been fo much felt in moft of our cattle markets. If, however, the 
feafons are favourable, and if the fpirit for rearing live flock, which at 
prefent prevails io this and other diftricts, continue, it is probable that, 
in a few years, the confumers will experience confiderable relief. Almoft 
every farmer has reared, in laft year and this, about one third more calves 
than cuftomary ; and the number of {wine has alfo been much increafed. 
The inclement feafons, which cavufed the late alarming fcarcity of corn, 
proved alfo deflructive to the theep; but the lofs was, in a great degree, 
compenfated by the vaft number of lambs reared during the fucceeding 
propitious ones. Unluckily, however, a deftru€tive rot took place among 
them laft autumn, efpecially thofe on {trong and retentive foils, which has 
made confiderable havock, ’ 


Letter from a Farmer in Wales, April 15th. 


¢ The weather has heen particularly favourable for thefe feven weeks 
paft; and we are getting on faft with our barley feed. The land never 
worked better than it has done this year; and, if the weather continues 
favourable for another week, moft of our feed work will be over, except 
on the clays, where they are crying out for rain. Our winter fown 
whe ars (as far as I have feen) have looked thin and weak from the be- 
ginning ; and the long continued froft in January and February (though 
we had no cutting winds) has proved fatal to a great deal. Some fields 
that were fheltered, and in good heart, are looking well; but they are 
but a {mall proportion of the country in general. Owing, I fuppofe, 
to the poor profpe& of wheat on the ground, and the very-low price of 
barley, and a favourable fpring, there has been more wheat fown this 
{pring than ever was before in Glamorganfhire; many having fown 
wheat where barley was‘originally intended ; which at prefent has a better 
appearance than the winter fown fields. Oats and peas braird very fine. 
J have feen but few beans, The firft fown barley begins to look green. 
Corn of all kinds is dull of fale. Good wheat will fetch 20s. our 
Welfh bufhel, or about 8s, Winchefter; but what is pitched in our 
market is only a few facks, which is fold in pecks, and half pecks, to 
people who buy corn for their own ufe, The millers will not give more 
than 18s. for 168 pounds. They buy all by weight; and the wheat 
this year weighs very light. There is very little demand for barley. 
The very beft is not higher than 3s. the Winchefter bufhel; and oats 
about 2s. Cattle and théeep ftill hold their price. At Cardiff fair, the 
fecond Wednefday in March, there were but few buyers ; and, of courfe, 
the priccs lower; but, fince that time, the demand has increafed, and 
they are vow full as dear as laft year. Owing to the early {pring, and the 
fine appearance of grafts, cows and calves, and ewes and lambs, are par- 
ticularly dear. Pigs are not fo high-priced as they have been; but flore . 
pigs are flill very high. Butcher meat dear. Beef, mutton, and veal, 
8d. and od. per pound; Pork at 7d.; Butter, 3s. 2d.; Cheefe, from 
5d. te od., according to quality. The price of labour is advancing 
with us every weck; 2s. per day feems now to be the common hire; 
and men are not to be got even for that. The thrafhing of our corn is 
. now 
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now aferious affair; and, if I continue to plough, muft try to get a 
thrafhing machine. My farm being free of tithe, induces me to plough 
more than I otherwife would do. ’ 


Yorkfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue fpring feed has in few feafons been more favourably committed 
to the ground. The weather was for feveral weeks fo dry and 
fine, that it muft generally have been the farmer’s fault if any ueceffary 
butinefs of this kind has been negle&ted. We had a very feafonable 
fupply of rain lait week, which not only promoted vegetation materially, 
but alfo much improved the condition of fome lands, which had been 
rendered too dry and hard for fowing. The growth of every thing’ is 
very promifing ; and though flight frofts occur, there is every indication 
of an early and abundant fupply of grafs. The young wheats are in 
general luxuriant and healthy. ; 

The turnips have been preferved through the winter, in a ftate un- 
ufually found and nutritive. A confiderable quantity remains to be 
eaten. Hay is more plentiful than was expected ; and is about ql. 10s. 
per ton, The ewes are prolific; and the lambs, in fo fine a feafon, 
have received no check in their thriving. 

The clovers, tares, and other feeds, are very forward and produtive ; 
and the {pring and fummer fallows are proceeding at an eafy expence of 
time and labour. 

The beft wheat is about 7s. 6d.; Barley; 4s.; Oats,.2s. 6d.; Beans, 
4s.; Potatoes, 2s., per bufhel. 

Cattle and fheep, both fat and lean, are at high prices, though appa- 
rently declining at prefent. The breeding of calves is more attended to 
now than formerly. Beef, mutton, veal, and pork, are about Sd. per 
lib. ; butter, 15d.—— April 15th. 

Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue young wheats appear to be in a healthy and thriving fate; and 
the {pring feeds have been put into the ground under the moft favour- 
able cireumitances. The weather is at prefent fo warm, that every 
article fprings with the greateft rapidity 3 and the profpeé is as favour- 
able as could be wifhed for a feeond good crop. A good ftock of all 
forts of grain in hand; but, in confequence of the undecided ftate of 
the nation refpecting Peace or War, every article is dull in fale, and 
the demand fmall. The fhipping prices at Lynn are+Wheat, 533. 5 
Rye, 378.3 Barley, 228.; Oats, £78.; White Peas, 388.5 Grey, 


338-3 Beans, 29s.; all per quarter of 8 Winchefter bufhels, and free 
on board. 


Effex Quarterly Report. 

Tue peculiar finenefs of the {pring has permitted the feed.to be put 
into the ground in the moft favourable manner. As foon as the frof 
left us, which was about the middle of February, bean-fowing com- 
menced ; and in the beginning of March the fowing of peas, oats, and 
barley became general. We 5 7 or two {nowy days, which retard- 
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ed our progrefs; but with that exception the weather has been truly. 
delightful. 

The froft was very fevere in December and January. One morning 
I obferved the thermometer to be only 3 degrees above the cypher, in 
a north afpeé, where it was rather fheltered. We had during this 
feafon little or no {now upon the ground, fo that the young wheats 
were injured ; and vegetation has been fo much impeded by the 
grub-worm, that there is not above two thirds of good plants. Some 
farmers have ploughed their wheats up. This, however, is the cafe 
but with a few individuals; and 1 yet hope they will branch and get 
together, as they are certainly improved after having been hoed. Some 
think that had we rolled them fooner, or immediately after the froft, 
we fhould have been benefited by it, as the ground would have been 
rendered more folid, and the roots lefs expofed to a fecond attack. 
Winter tares were almoft cut off; fo much fo, that I fear many. will 
not recover, efpecially the later fown. ‘Turnips were alfo much in- 
jured; but every thing being fo far forward we fhall-not feel the lofs 
of them. Clover, trefoil, and the young graffes, look particularly well ; 
and there is every appearance of having abundance of food. The hop . 
plants have been dreffed, and now begin to fhoot ; fo that poling has 
generally commenced in the plantations. 

The {pring corn had, throughout the diftri€t, a promifing appear- 
ance, efpecially barley, till within thefe few days, which is rather de- 
clining for want of rain, of which we have been now deftitute for near- 
ly a month ; the weather continuing exceflively warm for the feafon. 

Markets in this neighbourhood are governed entirely by Marklane. 
They were yefterday at Chelmsford nearly as follows: Red Wheat, q2s. 
548. to 56s.; White ditto, 45s. to 58s.; Rivets, 34s. to 50s.; White 
Peas, 28s. to 358.5; Boilers, 358. to 448.; Green Peas, 26s. to 308. ; 
Horfe Beans, 278. to 318.; Barley, 213. to 248. ; Oats, 16s. to 215. ; 
Malt, 38s. to 448. per Quarter.—Flour, 458. to 478. per Sack.—Red 
Clover, 32s. to 76s. per Cwt.; White, 42s. to 788.3 Trefoil, 15s. to 

6s. 

; The price of labour is very little reduced, although the neceffaries of 
life are fo much cheaper. The poor rates, however, are fomething 
lower. 1n this parifh there is a large manufactory for baize; and ow- 
ing to its influence at the clofe of the war, the rates were as high as 
forty-two fhillings and fixpence, and nearly up to the rack-rent. ‘This 
laft year they were reduced to the {mall fum of tventy-two frillings 
and fixpence in the pound, which to be fure gives us a confiderable re- 
lief.——April 17. 


Letter from a Yorkfhire Farmer, 19th April. 


¢ Our fpring grain is nearly all in the ground ; even the barley. We 

have had the fineft feafon for a lever remember, Our turnip 

fallows are nearly all clean ; and ploughing very forward. The lambing 

feafon, which has been very favourable, is now nearly over; but the 

quantity of lambs is faid to be lefs than the laft year. 1am = 
advoca' 
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advocate for. drilling white grain, no more. than you. The very high 
price of feed during the fcarcity, induced a number of farmers to ufe 
the drill, in order to make lefs do; and, as their crops were good, the 
practice has, I think, rather extended. At fome future period, I may 
perhaps acquaint you with what obfervations 1 make upon the different 
practices. 

‘ Fat cattle and fheep have declined in price, particularly the latter. 
I believe much money has been loft by wintering them. Lean ftock, 
though yet very high, are much lower than in autumn. It is faid there 
is no demand for them near London, which always lowets the York- 
fhire market. 

‘ Wheat is nearly at the fame price as when I wrote laft ; oats and 
beans rather lower. Barley is faid ta be down, but not much. The 
potato oat has been much fown in England for two or three years. The 
farmers, however, feem to be tired of it; as, except upon very rich 
land, it is not produétive, and is faid to be more apt to be infected with 
{mut than the other forts. 1 had, however, 20 acres fown with them 
laft year, and they were very good. J have 11 acres this year. They 
are as common with us as any other. We have alfo a new kind of 
wheat ; but I do not know its proper name. It is provincially called 
Hedge Wheat, and is a very heavy, fine grain; but is alfo faid to be 
liable to fmut. 1 think it would be better if you could introduce the 
Winchefter meafure into your Magazine in any calculation that is made, 
as moft of the different meafures, which I fuppofe are well known in 
Scotland, are to us unintelligible. ’ 


State of London Markets, Monday, April 18th. 


Britifh Grain. Foreign Grain. 

Wheat, Effex and Kent 55s.to 58s. Baltic Red Wheat 428. to 52s. 
Fine white - - 60s.to61s. Friefland do. - 4038, to 42s. 
Black Wheat - 463.to 49s. Riga do. - 30s. to 36s. 
Rye - - 338. to 35s. Dantzic and Zealand, 
Barley - 22s. to 248. white : - 548. to 58s. 
Fine do. - - 25s. 6d. Rye - - 308. to 328. 
Malt - 408. to 46s. to 48s. White Peas - 28s. to 308. 
White Peas - 308. to 32s. Grey do. - 26s. to 298. 
Boilers - -  408,to 44s. Small Beans 28s, to 30s. 
Grey Peas - - 23%8.to30s. Oats, feed - - 153.to 178. 
Small Beans _ 308.to 32s. Do, brew - + 18s. to 2085. 
Old = do. - - 348. Do. Polands - 18s. to 22s. 
Oats, long feed 16s, to 178. 6d. All per quarter of 8 Winchelter 
Short {malls 18s. to 218, buthels. 
Polands - - 18s. to 21s. 
Fine - 228, to 229. 6d. 
Tares - + 98 per buthel, 

Hay, 4]. 4s. per load; Straw, 45s. per ditto, lately as high as 56s., 
er about 10d. per flone Scotch weight ; Red Clover feed, 74s. to 928. ; 

Ditto, 
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Ditto, foreign, 40s. to 74s.; White Clover, 60s. to 808. ; fine ditto, 
958. to 1108.; Trefoil, 22s. to 50s.; Ribgrafs, 418. to 568.—all per 
cwt. Kyegrafs, 22s. to 36s.; Saintfoin, 40s. to 45s., both per quar- 
ter; Beef, 4s. to 5s. 6d.; Mutton, 5s. to 6s. 4d.; Veal, 5s. 4d. to 


6s.; Pork, 5s. to 5s. 4d.; Lamb, 6s. 8d. to 8s, 4d.—all per ftone of 
8 lib. 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

In the lafl Report, it was ftated that the froft fet in on the 1oth 
January, which continued, with little interruption, until the 13th March. 
Thefe frofts were accompanied with very little, and in fome places no 
fnow. Of courfe, the ground was in general bare, and expofed to all 
inclemencies of the winter ftorms, Since the 13th March, the weather 
has been uncommonly fine, frefh, and dry ; and, though rather late for 
fowing beans, yet the fine tilth of the land, and the very favourable 
fucceeding circumttances, will probably tend to make them ripen as 
early, and be as productive, as if they had been fown a month fooner, 
In many places, the plants have gotten above ground, and are looking 
remarkably healthy. : 

The feed-time for oats and barley was never known finer or more 
favourable ; though, towards the latter end of the feafon, fome lands 
for barley got fomewhat hard and ftubborn, and required “a little extra 
labour of rolling, harrowing, and horfe-hoeing, to make them fufficiently 
pulverized for the clover and grafs feeds. 

The winter wheats have fuffered in many places very much from the 
feverity of the frofts. On fome lands that were naked fummer fallow, 
ploughed fix or feven times, and put into as high tilth as poffible, the 
failure is remarkably great ; while, in the fame field, the wheat fown 
after potatoes, and, im an adjoining field, after drilled beans, has re- 
ceived little injury. On good, flrong foils, the crops are looking well ; 
but the appearance, in general, is not promifing. In a journey through 
different parts of the county of Durham laft week, 1 obferved that the 
wheat crops are moftly weak and thin. 

The young clovers made fo rapid a progrefs by the mild frefh weather 
in March, that they were fvfficiently grown to be flocked with theep 
the rft of April. . The clovers appear every where to have taken re- 
markably well laft year, there being f{carcely-an inftance of failure ; and 
1 do not recolle&t ever feeing either a fuiler plant of clover, or the old 
paftures and meadows with fo much grafs at this feafon. 

The demand for lean ftock {till continues, with little variation of 
prices; for fat, the prices vary according to quality; beef, from 7s, 
6d. to &s. per flone of 14 lib. fink; nice kyloe ftots, at gs.; theep, 
from 7d. to $d. per lib. fink. 

A remarkable fat cow, bred and fed by Mr Jobfon of Turvilaws, was 
lately killed at Wooler. Her dimenfions were as under.—Length from 
head to rump, 8 feet; Heighth, 4 feet 6 inches; Girt, 8 fect. Weight 
of the four quarters, 92 flone 4 lib. —~ April 20. 


Liverpool 
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Liverpool Meteorology, 1802. 


Depth of Rain as Evaporation of Water out 
meafured by a Plu- ofa veffel 4 inches diameter, 
viameter. out of the reach of Solar REMARKS. 
rays, or influence of any 
culinary fires. 
Inches. Decim. Inches. Decim. ; 
z1ft, Conjunétion of Ju- 
January ° 35 


I piter and the Moon.—A 


great hurricane. 
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Liverpool Meteorogical Obfervations, (Sc. in Fanuary 1893. 


This month began with much rain, the hydrometer ftanding at 
14.44 decimal parts, which fhewed the moilture of the atmofphiere 5 
Wind S. E.; afterwards clear pleafant weather.—5th, Changeable,— 
gth, Gentle fhowers, with high wind, fucceeded by a hard froit, which 
contined till the 17th, when a thaw commenced with fuow. Change- 
able. —2ift, Fair and cloudy, rain, froft, and fnow.—zoth, Thick 
fog, cloudy, and fair; wind fcarcely varying from about S. E.; 25th, 
at N, N. E.—Rain 13 days. 


Inch. Dec. Inch. Dec. 
Rain, 1 95 Evaporation, 1 25 


February 1803s 


rft, Little rain, and high wind, N. N. E.; very changeable, with 
fnow intermitting.—13th, Lofty winds began to blow, with drivin 
fhowers.—18th, Fair, and much fun.—23d, Windy weather, wth mi 
and rain to the end.—Rain or fnow 20 days. 


: Inch. Dec. Inch. Dee. 
Rain, 1 8 Evaporation, 1 
March 
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March 1803. 

Much rain, high wind.—3d, Fair and cold; ftill windy; froft.— 
13th, Rain, cloudy, and more fair.—z4th, Hawthorn foliates ; windy. 
—zgth, Fair to the end. 

By the above we may perceive, according to Dr Kirvan’s obferva- 
tions, between 1677 and 178g, that when there has been no ftorm im- 
mediately before or after the {pring equinox, the enfuing fummer is ge- 
nerally dry ; at leaft five times in fix. 

More or lefs rain or fnow, 14 days. 

Inch. Dee. Inch. Dec. 
Rain, 1 25 Evaporation, 1 6 
Jotee—We thank Mr G. I. for the above communication ; and re- 
queft that obfervations of the like nature may be tranfmit- 
ted to us quarterly. If the progrefs of rural opera- 


tions are included, we will confider it as an additional fa- 
vour. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We will thank the Gentleman who fent the paper on the Inocula- 
tion of Sheep, for a fight of the Literary Journal he mentions. The 
fpeculation is ingenious; and, if fupported by the authority quoted, 
will be fubmitted to the confideration of our Readers. 

We are obliged to Amicus Scotia for his fuggeftions. Whether all 
the Honourable Charaéters, mentioned by him, can, with propriety, 
be ranked in the lift of Scotch Improvers, is a doubtful point ; but we 
will with pleafure prefent accounts, or memoirs of fome of them, if ma- 
terials can be colleéted. 

An Effay on the method of Land-draining adopted in the Counties of 
Effex, Suffolk, and Herts, has been received, but too late for this num- 
ber. An Outline of the Chinefe Husbandry is under the fame predica- 
ment. 

A South Country Farmer’s Ob/ervations on Sheil-marl as a manure, 
fhall appear in our next; together with Remarks on the culture of 
Moffes. 

We are always extremely happy to hear from our good friend S. E, ; 
this gentleman being the firlt volunteer who joined our ftandard, when 
we beat up for recruits, and therefore entitled to our particular atten- 
tion. His laft communication fhall appear with all convenient fpeed. 

A variety of Effays aod’other papers have been received, which want 
of room prevents us from particularizing ; but our Correfpondents may 
be fatisfied that fuitable care will be beflowed upon their refpective fa- 
vours, 

The letter from our Irifh correfpondent, together with Invernefs and 
Rofsthire Reports, and the Glafgow letter of intelligence, were too 
late of coming to hand, which we much lament, as they contain im. 
portant information. 


No. XV. will be publifhed Monday ft of Auguf 1803, 





